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Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engiey 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
Genera! Contractor: Industrial Construction Co. 


The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a_ collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
frames. Write for complete VMP library 
bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 





VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable 





working conditions at low cost. WLB-3. 
e a e D e 
| irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 








ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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A. S. BARNES .... SPRING 1955 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 


THE 1955 
BASEBALL ALMANAC 
By HY TURKIN 


The first of an annual series, the 
almanac features a day-by-day ac- 
count of the past season with offi- 
cial records, playing rules, etc., 
plus basic data for the forthcom- 
ing season. 

Illustrated April 15 $3.00 


THE INCREDIBLE GIANTS 
By TOM MEANY and Others 


Top sportswriters tell the exciting 
story of the first National League 
team to sweep a World Series 
since 1914. It’s the behind-the- 
scenes epic of a team that seemed 
stopped by the powerful Brook- 
lyns, of their amazing comeback 
and of the players who made suc- 
cess possible. 

Illustrated April 11 $3.00 


THE HOT STOVE LEAGUE 
By LEE ALLEN 


A wonderful collection of anec- 
dotes and tall tales—baseball facts 
and legends from the game's ear- 
liest days. Plus the story of the 
professional player— where he 
comes from and what makes him 
what he is. 

Illustrated March24 $3.00 


THE TAKE-CHARGE GUY 

By JACK WEEKS 

This exciting baseball novel, a se- 
quel to The Hard Way, tells the 
story of a boy’s first year in the 
majors and how he inspired his 
fifth-place team with the will to 
win. April 20 $2.50 


FIGURE CONTROL 


YOUR FIGURE, LADIES 
By PAUL FOGARTY 
53 proven exercises for those who 
want to gain weight, lose weight, 
or otherwise improve their figure. 
Based on the author’s popular 
Chicago TV program. 

Illustrated April 18 $1.00 


MODERN SPEARFISHING 
By VANE IVANOVIC 
The comprehensive guide to one 
of the most popular aquatic sports. 
Tells all about equipment, tech- 
nique, where to fish and what to 
fish for. 

Illustrated May 19 $3.75 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 

FRESH AND SALT 

WATER SPINNING 

By EUGENE BURNS 

Every aspect of this new way of 

angling including methods and 

latest equipment. Superbly illus- 

trated with drawings and color 

plates by Al and Pat Cunningham. 
May $4.00 


BLUEFISHING 

By HENRY LYMAN 

The co-author of The Complete 
Book of Striped Bass Fishing tells 
everything there is to know about 
another popular fish, including 
habitat, methods of catching and 
tackle. Many photos and line 
drawings. June 20 $1.75 


RECREATION 


THE LI'L ABNER 

OFFICIAL SQUARE 

DANCE HANDBOOK 

By FRED LIEFER 

Al Capp’s famous citizens of Dog- 

patch teach the basic steps of 26 

new and popular dances that any- 

one can learn. Piano accompani- 

ments and bibliography. 
Illustrated March28 $1.50 


PULL UP AN EASEL 
By NORMAN GARBO 


The popular columnist presents 
the fundamentals of painting for 
hobbyists from 8 to 80! Simply 
written for the beginner with 155 
illustrations, 4 in full color. 
April 5 $3.75 


GOLF WITH THE MASTERS: 
THE SECRET TO BETTER GOLF 
By DAVE CAMERER 


Over 165 action photos taken at 
Baltusrol and Tam O'Shanter il- 
lustrate the lucid text on the styles 
and techniques of 35 of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest golfers. Photos by 
Bill Mark. May 10 $3.50 


BOATING 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
OUTBOARD MOTORBOATING 
By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 
Every aspect of this popular sport 
fully covered for both novice and 
professional racer, from choosing 
boat and motor to handling and 
maintenance. 

Illustrated May27 $5.00 


HORSES 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES, 
1954 
Edited by JOE ESTES 


The annual history of the Amer- 

ican Turf and Steeplechasing. Il- 

lustrated limited edition. 
March 17 $25.00 


LORD BUFF AND THE 
SILVER STAR 

By GEO. AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrated by WESLEY DENNIS 

A classic human interest story for 
youngsters featuring a boy, a 
horse, a girl and a dog. Beautifully 
illustrated. May 16 $2.50 


DOGS 


THE FLUFFY LIONS 
By JEAN WARING 
One of the world’s leading Peking- 
ese fanciers tells the delightful 
story of her own family of the 
rare white breed. 

Illustrated February 28 75¢ 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


117 Years of Book Publishing 
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BEATRICE DE REGNIERS and IRENE 
HAAS. A Little House of Your Own. 
Line drawings by Irene Haas. A house 
of your own can be many things, as is 
shown in numerous fascinating draw- 
ings which illuminate the simple, child- 
like text. Ages 5-8. $1.75 


ELEANOR ESTES. A Little Oven. 
A delightful picture book about a small 
American girl and her French friend, 
first told and pictured by Mrs. Estes 
for her own small daughter. 

Ages 4-8. $2.25 


JOHN LANGSTAFF and FEODOR 
ROJANKOVSKY. Frog Went A- 
Courtin’. An American version of the 
well-known ballad, set to an Appalach- 
ian mountain tune. Gay, colorful pic- 
tures. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


WILLIAM LIPKIND. Boy of the 
Islands. Line drawings by Nicolas-Mord- 
vinoff. A vivid picture of the life of 
the early Hawaiians. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


YOSHIKO UCHIDA. The Magic Lis- 
tening Cap. Line drawings by the au- 
thor. More Japanese folktales, retold 
with rhythmic simplicity by the editor 
of The Dancing Kettle. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


wth, 4 


HELEN F. DARINGER. Like a Lady. 
Line drawings by Susan Knight. A hu- 
morous, tender story of 12-year-old 
Johanna’s determination to buy her 
mother a beautiful new dress. 

Ages 9-12. $2.50 


GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. The Funny 
Guy. Line drawings by Fritz Wegner. 
What the St. Nicholas Magazine meant 
to a lonely little New England girl in 
the early 1900's, especially when she 
could share it with new friends. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


LEO SCHNEIDER and MAURICE U. 
AMES. Wings in Your Future. Line 
drawings by Jere Donovan. A lucid ex- 
planation of flying, including jets and 
space flight. Suggested experiments, 
explanatory diagrams. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


ELIZABETH LOW. Hold Fast the 
Dream. A year of studying to be a 
sculptor, partly in a Paris studio, partly 
in Salzburg, Austria, brings to Blithe 
Moreland a deeper understanding of 
herself and of other people. 

Ages 14 up. $3.00 


CARL SANDBURG. Prairie-Town Boy. 
Line drawings by Joe Krush. A short- 
ened version of Always the Young 
Strangers for teen-agers. 

Ages 14 up. $2.75 


Illustration from 
A Little House of Your Own 
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ik de TESTIMONIAL, though somewhat cheapened 
and vulgarized by hucksters and _patent- 
medicine men, still has a legitimate place in the 
world of books. As a matter of fact, a book review 
is often a testimonial, though most people think of 
testimonials as short intimate expressions of faith 
relating cause and cure as illustrated by such a 
confidential statement as, “For years I suffered from 
asthma until one morning a neighbor told me to try 
Gone with the Wind. Since then, I have never 
been the same; neither has the book. It is dog-eared 
and torn.”” The blurbs on book jackets are actually 
testimonials of a lower order. 

There is yet another type of testimonial that can 
be used by librarians in the encouragement of read- 
ing; the so-called case history, for books do have a 
profound influence upon the lives and thoughts of 
many great men. Writers who know less of chem- 
istry than of ry sometimes refer to books as 
catalysts. Books are much more than catalytic 
agents, however, for their effect is pervasive and 
enduring. One notable instance wherein books 
shaped destiny is that of Ramanujan. 

On December 22, 1887 Srinivasa Iyengar Ra- 
manujan Iyengar was born at Erode, India. When 
of proper age, Ramanujan entered school where he 
excelled in mathematics. While still a young boy, 
Ramanujan borrowed a copy of Loney’s Trigonom- 
eiry from a college student. Mathematics became 
an obsession, He soon mastered the contents of 
this textbook and solved all of its problems without 
any help. The Loney book served as the “‘trigger’’ 
that launched him on a meteoric career. 

Since very few books were available to him, 
Ramanujan was thrown upon his own intuitive 
resources and, as a result, developed a fine memory 
and imagination. On the slender foundation ac- 
quired from Loney, he invented a couple of aston- 
ishing theorems relating to the sine and cosine. If 
more texts had been available to him, he would 
have been saved this effort for he had been antici- 
pated a century earlier by the famous Swiss mathe- 
matician, Euler. When Ramanujan eventually was 
informed of Euler's discoveries, he concealed his 
own proofs in the roofing of his house. 


A few years later, while still in his teens, the 
mathematical prodigy borrowed a copy of Carr's 
Synopsis of Pure Mathematics from the library of 
the Government College at Madras. His biogra- 
phers relate: Through the new world thus opened 
to him, Ramanujan went ranging with delight. It 
was this book that awakened his genius. 

In due course, Ramanujan enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Madras but failed to attain a degree be- 
cause he neglected other subjects in order to con- 
centrate on mathematics. All he desired from life 
was ‘‘a pittance to live on so that he might pursue 
his researches in mathematics.” He was tempo- 
rarily thwarted in this by early marriage and in- 
ability to find congenial employment. Influential 
men, hearing of his unusual talent, wanted to 

Harry Bauer, is Director of Libraries, 
Washington, Seattle. 


University of 
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By Harry C. Bauer 


help him. This seems rather surprising for he is 

said to have been “a short uncouth figure, stout, 

unshaved, not overclean.”” His well wishers ob- 

tained a job for him in the Madras Port Trust 
ce. 

Early in 1913 Ramanujan was advised to cor- 
respond with G. H. Hardy, the distinguished 
mathematician of Trinity College, Cambridge. Sub- 
mitting several theorems for Hardy to examine, 
Ramanujan’s natural honesty and simplicity are re- 
vealed in his introductory letter of January 16: 

“I have had no university education but I have 
undergone the ordinary school course.”” The great 
Cambridge scholar took an immediate liking to the 
young unassuming correspondent and offered Ra- 
manujan an opportunity to come to Cambrdige. 
Ramanujan declined the offer for personal as well 
as family reasons; his mother, in particular, did not 
approve of having him leave his native land. A 
scholarship was therefore obtained for him at the 
University of Madras. 

Friends continued to importune him to go to 
Cambridge and he finally agreed, after obtaining 
his mother’s consent. A scholarship was provided 
on the recommendation of E. H. Neville, a Fellow 
of Trinity College, who was visiting Madras at the 
time. In his recommendation dated January 28, 
1914, Neville stated: The discovery of the genius 
of S. Ramanujan of Madras promises to be the 
most interesting event of our time in the mathe- 
matical world. 

Ramanujan arrived at Cambridge in April 1914. 
No duties or responsibilities were assigned to him 
and he was permitted to do exactly as he pleased. 
He wanted “to qualify for a Cambridge degree as 
a research student, but this was a formality.” Hardy 
was in a quandary as to how to proceed: 

There was one great puzzle. What was to be 
done in the way of teaching him modern mathe- 
matics? The limitation of "bis knowledge was as 
startling as its profundity. 

But soon Hardy could say of Ramanujan: 

He is beyond question the best Indian mathe- 
matician of modern times.... He will always be 
rather eccentric in his choice of subjects and meth- 
ods of dealing with them. ... In some ways he 
is the most remarkable mathematician I have ever 
known. 


After a few years of success at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Ramanujan began to decline in health and 
was eventually hospitalized. On February 28, 1918 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, the 
first Indian to receive this honor. This roused his 
spirits and though he was still a very sick man, he 
made several brilliant discoveries and collaborated 
with Hardy in several papers that merited publica- 
tion. However, since his health continued to de- 
cline, he returned to his home in India where he 
died in 1920 at the untimely age of 33. But the 
spirit of Ramanujan will live forever in the annals 
of mathematics. What better testimonial could be 
given to the books that nurtured and inspired him? 
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SPRING CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


AUNT SALLY'S FRIENDS IN FUR 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. The famous naturalist’s friend, Aunt Sally, was 
hostess of the most exclusive night club in America. She proved her guests 
— the skunks, coons and woodchucks — could be well-mannered when well 
treated. Thirty photographs by the author. 160 pp. 

Ages8up. March17. $2.75 


MARTY AND THE MAJOR 


By MAXINE DRURY. Suspicion surrounded Major, the pure white bull terrier 
who attached himself to Marty. The way Marty and her friend Roger solved 
the mystery of the Major’s past makes an exciting story for middle readers. 
Illustrated by Jeanne C. Manget. 160 pp. Ages 8-12. March 21. $2.50 


THE BATTERY FOR MADISON HIGH 


By AL HIRSHBERG. The adventures of the Drake twins, whose ambition was to 
be the battery for the Madison High School baseball team. Told by a famed 
sports writer who really knows the ins and outs of baseball. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. March 22. $2.75% 


A LION IN THE Woods 


By MAURICE DOLBIER. The author of Torten’s Christmas Secret has written 
an allegory for today, in which all the forest people believe that Timothy 
Hoppitt’s imaginary lion is a true and terrible one, or two, or three. Jllus- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. 128 pp. Ages 8 up. March 23. $2.75 


THE BLUE MARE IN THE OLYMPIC TRIALS 


By ALICE L. O'CONNELL. In this sequel to Pamela and the Blue Mare, Pamela 
Paget tries for the Olympic Equestrian Team and at the same time shows 
her blonde rival, Mary Atwater, that winning is not necessarily a sign of 
success; nor defeat a sign of failure. Illustrated by Paul Brown. 224 pp. 

Ages 10-14. March 24. $2.75 


ARCTIC HUNTER 


By BUD HELMERICKS. A new true-to-life and even more thrilling story of the 
adventures of Bob Hamilton and his Eskimo friend Oolak as they go seal 
hunting on the ice and end up bringing home a polar bear. By the author of 
Oolak’s Brother. Diagrammatic line drawings of authentic Eskimo hunting 
equipment and action by Henry B. Kane. 160 pp. Ages 8-12. March 31. $3.00 


THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS 


By ADELE and CATEAU DELEEUW. An engaging story of the Brown family that 
always had room for one more, whether it was a stray dog, a pair of rabbits, 
a neighbor’s child, a boarder or a day nursery. By the authors of Hideaway 
House and Mickey the Monkey. Illustrated by Don Sibley. 160 pp. 


Ages 8-12, April 4. $2.75 
YIPE 


By DAVID MALCOLMSON. Yipe, a very real little dog, learns the importance of 
obedience and the nengentee of belonging as she works for “her” family on 
“her” farm. Illustrated by Morgan Dennis. 128 pp. Ages 8-12. April 6. $2.75* 


MY LOVE FOR ONE 


By LAURA COOPER RENDINA. A heart-warming story of Debbie Jones’ ex 

riences as she takes over running the house and managing the family fol- 
lowing her mother’s death. In this story the author of Roommates, etc. 
continues her sensitive portrayal of a girl’s developing years. Colored front- 
ispiece insert and jacket by Ruth King. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. April 7. $2.75 


SLIM GREEN 


By LOUISE DYER and NORMAN DYER HARRIS. The story of a year in the life 
of a little green snake, showing with absolute accuracy his activities and 
his habits. By the Education Director of Boston’s Museum of Science and 
his mother. Illustrated by Robert Candy. 64 pp. Ages 6-8. April 18. $2.00 





*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


























































Now available 
in cloth bindings 
approved by the ALA 


J * J 
Pitman Drawing Series 
... a favorite among teachers, students, chil- 
dren, and finished artists. They have found 
that, in a unique and very practical way, the 
books really make pencil sketching easy to 
master. The eighteen titles cover a wide range 
of interests: 

Costume Drawing 

H. Doten and C. Boulard 

Decorative Design 

Fritzi Brod 

Drawing Animals 

Victor Perard 
Drawing Birds 
Joy Postle 
Drawing Cats 
Gladys E. Cook 
Drawing Children 
Victor Perard 

Drawing Dogs 

Victor Perard 

Drawing Faces & Expressions 

Victor Perard 

Drawing Flowers 

Victor Perard 
Drawing Horses 
Victor Perard 
Drawing Sea and Sky 
Victor Perard 
Drawing Trees 
Victor Perard 

Figure Drawing 

Victor Perard 

Lettering 

Harry B. Wright 

Perspective 

Victor Perard 
Ships and How to Draw Them 
W. J. Aylward 
Sketching Landscape 
Victor Perard 
Sketching Out of Doors 
Leonard Richmond 


$2.37, net per copy; $39.50, net per set. 


PITMAN 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 





Awards 





‘© NOTED WOMEN POETS, Leonie Adams and 
Louise Bogan, have been named to share the 
annual $1,000 BOLLINGEN PRIZE in poetry of the 
Yale University Library. Miss Adams won the 
prize in consideration of her Poems: A Selection, 
published in 1954, and Miss Bogan was honored 
for her Collected Poems 1922-1953, also published 
last year. 
Oliver St. Gogarty, whose Collected Poems were 
ublished last spring, is the recipient of a $5,000 
Petlowship awarded to him by the ACADEMY OF 
AMERICAN POETS. 

The $1,000 LAUTERBACH award of the Authors 
Guild has been awarded to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop for a Harper's magazine article and news- 
paper columns on security and loyalty. The article, 
“We Accuse,” has since been expanded into a book. 

Serbia Between East and West: The Events of 
1903-1908 by Wayne Vucinich has won the GEORGE 
LOUIS BEER Prize of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The award is given for the best work treat- 
ing European international history since 1895. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Medical Library Association has approved 
two scholarships of $150 each, to be offered in the 
1955 summer course on bibliography of bio-medi- 
cal and physical sciences at the University of South- 
ern California School of Library Science. 

The course is offered from June 20 to July 29. 
It consists of selecting, evaluating, and using tools 
and has a credit value of 3 units, Tuition is $60; 
registration, $5. For application blanks and further 
information, write to Acting Director, Schoo! of 
Library Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 

The Medical Library Association also offers four 
scholarships of $150 each for summer school 
courses in medical library work in 1955; two at 
Columbia University and two at Emory University. 

The course at Columbia University on the medi- 
cal library is offered July 5-August 12; registration, 
June 30 and July 1. It is a survey and evaluation 
of library resources in medicine, with emphasis on 
bibliographical and information sources, Some at- 
tention is given to special service problems in 
medical libraries. The course carries a credit value 
of 3 points, Tuition is $75; registration, $10. For 
further information write to The Dean, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
27. 


Emory University offers a course in Medical 
Libraries July 18-August 20. The purpose of the 
course is to give an introduction to medical library 
resources and their use in medical education, medi- 
cal research, and care of the patient. A major por- 
tion consists of a survey of the literature and its 


(Continued on page 488) 
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ABC 
AND 123 * 


Written and illustrated in two colors 
by MARY FIDELIS TODD. A new and 
different A B C book which combines 
the alphabet with counting from 1 to 
26. Each letter gives one or more in- 


teresting job possibilities for “when we 
grow up.” April. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10, 
32 pages. $2.00 


TONY’S GOOD LUCK 


Written and illustrated by MICHAEL 
GILLEN. Tony and his father, Gino, and 
Tony’s new donkey, Bello, go from one 
exciting job to another, and discover 
that people always have need for a 
strong donkey and willing hands. April. 
Ages 6-10. 6Yg x 8, 48 pages. $1.75 


LOOKOUT FOR THE FOREST 
A Conservation Story 


By GLENN BLOUGH, author of Not Only 
for Ducks, Wait for the Sunshine and 
The Tree on the Road to Turntown. 
Pictures in three colors by Jeanne 
Bendick. This book of simple science 
will give very young citizens an appre- 
ciation of great forests and an under- 


standing of the importance of taking 
care of them. p Mowe 4 Ages 6-10. ay x 
9%, 48 pages. $2.25 


TRAILS WEST 
And Men Who Made Them 


By EDITH DORIAN and W. N. WILSON. 
Pictures by W. N. Wilson. A valuable 
and exciting book which gives an ac- 
count of the roads and trails by which 
we moved West, from the Spaniards 
who followed buffalo tracks and Indian 
trails, to the mountain men and Cones- 
toga wagons. January. Ages 10 and up. 
6Yg x 99/4, 96 pages. $2.50 


ATOMS TODAY 

AND TOMORROW 

By MARGARET HYDE. Pictures by Clif- 
ford Geary. The author of Flight Today 
and Tomorrow and Driving Today and 
Tomorrow tells what atomic energy is 
and how it is being used in the fields of 
medicine, agriculture, transportation 
and industry. April. Ages 12 and = 
53% x8, 144 pages. $2.50 


Publication dates 
and prices are tentative 
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OLD BONES 
The Wonder Horse 


By MILDRED M. PACE. Pictures by 
Wesley Dennis. Boys and girls will love 
this rags-to-riches story of Exterminator 
Old Bones to his hundreds of thous- 
ands of fans. A homely horse with a 
great heart and almost human intelli- 
gence, he came out of nowhere to win 
the Kentucky Derby and run a hundred 
races before his retirement. Ages 10 
and up. 6x9. May. $2.50 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEUR 


Written and illustrated by DIRK 
GRINGHUIS. Exciting text and tic 
pictures tell the story of young Danny 
O’Hara’s capture by the Indians. A vivid 

account of life on the frontier followin, 

French and Indian wars. April. 
Ages 12 and up. 5% x8, 192 nen. 
2.50 


KICKOFF 


By WILLIAM MACKELLAR, author of 
The Mystery of the Ruined Abbey. A 
young Scottish boy comes to America, 
learns American sports, and gets in- 
volved in a mystery. With plenty of 
actual games and interestin 
on how a soccer skill can be used in 
American football. May. Ages 12 and 
up. 53%x8, 192 pages. $2.50 


OUR WONDERFUL EYES 


By JOHN PERRY. Pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. Foreword by Dr. George 
Wald, Professor of Biology, Harvard 
University. A fascinating book that ex- 
lores the whole subject of what and 
w we see — including many simple 
ead oe gre experiments and over one 
hundred informative drawings. April. 

Ages 12 and up. 53x 8, 160 7 
2.50 


ELECTRONICS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
New Revised Edition 


Written and illustrated by JEANNE 
BENDICK. This new edition of a popular 
book includes an enlarged section on 
atomic energy — and valuable infor- 
mation on electrons, all presented in 
easy-to-understand language and with 
many illustrations. February. Ages 12 
and up. 54%gx8, 192 pages. $2.75 
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RECENT 





OXFORD 


BOOKS 


NEW EDITION 
(February, 1955) 





LABOR IN AMERICA 


Harold U. Faulkner and Mark Starr. A 
highly readable survey of the history, aims, 
methods, and problems of organized labor 
in the United States. Thorou hly up-to- 
date as of 1955. et: $1.00 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


Joseph Orgel and Austin Works. A 

unique new (Feb., 1955) book to stimu- 

late vocabulary learning we use. 
et: 


$1.65 
Visualized 
Citizenship Economics 


Ira Wilder and Jerome Sherk. Our com- 
plicated modern economic structure is 
surveyed with remarkable clarity on the 
high school level. et: 96c 


“Highly recommended for every 
library pamphiet room.” 


Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets 


Simple, concise, authoritative, and up- 


to-date. Illustrated. 
PEACE IN THE MAKING—Steinberg Net 
DEMOCRACY. CAPITALISM, AND THEIR 
COMPETITORS—Pruden |... ...... Net 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST— 
ee a ee RE a Net 30 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES— 
aie she a ur eebcyniat aaa Net 30c 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES— 
Ae eae ait ole oshenlwai Net 30c 
THE SOVIET UNION—Lengyei ........ Net 30c 
RELIGION IN AMERICA—Salisbury ... Net 30c 
THE MIDDLE EAST—Lengyel ........ Net 30c 
PUBLIC HEALTH—Timmel .......... Net 30c 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS— etase 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLI- sii 
numan niente IN AMERICA— 
eae ea LO waa bes cok s's c's Net 30c 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS—Downes | Net 40c 
LABOR AND THE AMERICAN WAY— 
PT 1) «Ae nne dn bills op eae giles 0 et 300 


et 40 
Korey . We 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY—Salisbury .. w 30c 
THE AMERICAN CITY—Shaw ........ 40c 
et 30c 

et 40c 


UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE 
QUENCY—Gavian ............... 


n 
wa, NEGRO IN AMERICAN tire— 
Walker 


All Prices Quoted are NET 








OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Ave. © New York 3 
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(Continued from page 486) 
bibliographical control. Attention will be given to 
literature searching as an aid in medical investiga- 
tion. Consideration will also be given to the appli- 
cation of library techniques, administration, and 
procedures to medical librarianship. The course 
has a credit value of 5 er hours and meets 
10 hours a week. Tuition is $60; matriculation, $5. 
For application forms and further information write 
to Director, Division of Librarianship of 
Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 

In each case, application for scholarship should 
be made to the school at the time of application for 
enrollment. This should be as far as possible before 
the opening of the session and sufficiently early to 
permit the school to pass upon credentials and for- 
ward applications for scholarship to the Medical 
Library Association. Transcript of academic records 
should be submitted to the schoo] even if applicant 
is not a candidate for a degree. April 1, 1955, is 
the association's closing date for scholarship appli- 
cations and candidates must already have been ac- 
cepted by the school. Completion of any of the 
three courses will enable a student with a bachelor’s 
degree and one year’s library school training to 
qualify for Grade I certification by the Medical 
Library Association. 

" 


A $200 tuition scholarship for the 1955 summer 
leadership training program of the National Train- 
ing Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, has been ac- 
cepted by the American Library Association’s Office 
for Adult Education to be awarded a member of 
the American Library Association. 

The National Training Laboratories, conducted 
under auspices of the National Education Associa- 
tion, brings to each summer session 125 leaders 
from all occupational areas in which problems of 
group leadershi don important to work together in 
an intensive laboratory program. The scholarship 
may be applied either to the first session, June 19 
to July 8, or to the second session, July 17 to Au- 
gust 5. The recipient will be required to pay living 
expenses of $125 for the three-week period, and 
travel expenses to and from Bethel. 

ALA members who are actually engaged in group 
leadership or in training leaders would qualify for 
the scholarship. Applicants should give details of 
their work to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, before 


May 1. 
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OBITUARIES 


December 12. CHARLES GEOFFREY HOLME, long 
associated with the Studio, international art maga- 
zine founded by his father in London in 1893; of 
a heart attack; in Mexico City, Mexico; sixty-seven. 
Mr. Holme was editor of nearly two hundred dif- 
ferent books dealing with decoration, industrial de- 
sign, and related subjects, They include the annual 
volumes of Decorative Art, Gardens and Gardening, 
and Modern Photography. He was also an author, 
whose books include Touring the Ancient World 
with a Camera, The Children’s Art Book, and the 
Studio Paint Books, with his own illustrations. 

December 28. WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI, Polish 
philosopher; after a short illness; in Cracow, Po- 
land; ninety-one. Dr. Lutoslawski’s major work, 
written after ten years of study, is The Origin and 


(Continued on page 490) 
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Newly Revised 1955 Edition! 


The Encyclopedia & 
[wericana & 


WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES : * 
OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR 


The unique series on the First to the 
Twentieth Century is just one of the 
many fascinating features you will 
find in the 1955 Edition of The 
Encyclopedia Americana . . . exten- 
sively revised this year to include 
hundreds of important and timely 
NEW subjects. 


You will find an outstanding new 62- 
page article on Banking and Finance; 
a 93-page Library Series; a 60-page 
article on Latin America; and such 
unique Americana features as Lit- 
erary Allusions and Personalities, 
Digests of Plays and Operas, plus 
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scores of new biographies of promi- 
nent living people. 


The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au- 
thoritative articles—25,500 pages— 
with 10,000 illustrations, hundreds of 
maps and charts in color, extensive 
bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
and a 700-page alphabetical and topical 
index—key to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo- 
pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 
your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Address: School and 
library Division, Americana Corporation. 








*e* 


2 West 45 Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


‘ys: Americana Corporation 











for Spring 
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THE FIVE DEVILS 
OF KILMAINHAM 


by Ester Morcan McCuLLoucs 


This unusual suspense novel has as its 
setting the Dublin of the 1880’s. While 
it is a dramatic story of three murders, 
it is not a “whodunit” but a serious novel 
of distinction. Miss McCullough’s earlier 
novels, And Forever and Archangel 
House, attracted a wide public and uni- 
versal critical acclaim for her style and 
sensitivity in character portrayal. 

April 15 : $3.75 


TORERO: A BULL- 


FIGHTER’S DAY 


Caption text by Enrique Gual, 
photographs by the Mayos 


This is a wonderful book of bullfight 
pictures, taken by the foremost photog- 
raphers of Mexico. The finest shots of 
bullfight action from a ten-year file of 
film archives: the greatest bullfighters at 
their greatest moments, shown in the 
exact sequence of a bullfight. With this 
book you will be able to follow a bull- 
fight and know what is going on. 

April 29 : $3.75 


THE DARK VIRGIN 


THE BOOK OF OUR LADY 
OF GUADALUPE 


Edited by Donald Demarest and 
Coley Taylor 


In December, 1531, the Virgin Mary 
appeared to a humble Mexican Indian, 
Juan Diego, and thereby changed the 
course of history, preserving the Indians 
from the fury of the conquering Spanish. 
A tremendous story of spiritual impor- 
tance, with the original documents trans- 
lated for the first time into English. 
Pictures and color plates. 


May 7: $4.00 


i 


Ay 
A) \ 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. 
Publishers 
Porter’s LANDING 
FREEPORT, MAINE 








{Continued from page 488) 


Growth of Plato's Logic: with an Account of Plato's 
Style and the Chronology of His Writing. The phi- 
losopher, who wrote fluently in ten languages, was 
the author of books on various subjects, including 
reincarnation, various aspects of mysticism, and 
personality. 

January 1. ARTHUR CASWELL PARKER, anthropolo- 
gist, archaeologist, museum authority; in Naples, 
New York; seventy-three. Dr, Parker, director of 
the Rochester, New York, Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ences from 1925 until his retirement in 1946, wrote 
a dozen books and hundreds of articles on science, 
history, anthropology, and the American Indian. 
January 2. RicHARD HOLLAND JOHNSTON, librar- 
ian of the Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Association of American Railroads, from its estab- 
lishment in 1910 until his retirement in 1947; in 
Takoma Park, Maryland; eighty-six. Mr. Johnston 
was the compiler of Railway Economics—A Col- 
lective Catalog of Books in Fourteen American Li- 
braries and author of Bibliography of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Special Libraries. 

January 7. SHEPARD G. BARCLAY, author of books 
and articles on contract bridge; of a cardiac ailment; 
in New York City; sixty-five. 

January 7. Epwarp KasNer, Adrian professor 
emeritus of mathematics at Columbia University, 
who wrote several books—including Mathematics 
and the Imagination (in collaboration with James 
Newman )—to the end of making mathematics pop- 
ularly interesting; in New York City; seventy-six. 
January 7. SiR ARTHUR BERRIDALE KEITH, Dar- 
winian anthropologist, author, former rector of the 
University of Aberdeen; in Downe, Kent, England; 
eighty-eight. Sir Arthur's numerous publications 
include Religion of a Darwinist, Concerning Man's 
Origin, and Darwinism and Its Critics. His auto- 
biography was published in 1950. 

January 7. MARGARET BARNARD PICKEL, dean of 
women at Columbia University; writer on the prob- 
lems of professional and career women and author 
of several books in the field of English literature; 
in Tucson, Arizona ; fifty-seven. 


January 8. CHARLES CHRISTIAN WERTENBAKER, 
American author and journalist; of a heart attack; 
in Cibour, France; fifty-three. Mr. Wertenbaker, 
who had been associated in various capacities with 
Time, Life, and Fortune, was an ex-foreign news 
editor, chief military correspondent, and Paris bu- 
reau chief. His books include Invasicn, an eye- 
witness account of the Allied invasion of Europe; 
To My Father; and The Barons. 


January 10. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, author 
of seventy novels, eleven plays, and additional non- 
fiction totaling one hundred books; in Bath, Eng- 
land; ninety-three. Mr. Vachell’s most successful 
works were Brothers, The Hill, and Quinney’'s. 
His last work, Quests, a book of reminiscence, was 
published last year. 


January 11. ANNE CRAWFORD FLEXNER, play- 
wiight-dramatist; in Providence, Rhode Island; 
eighty. Among Mrs. Flexner’s writings are Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Marriage Game. 
January 12. DorotHy Noyes ARMs, author; in 
Fairfield, Connecticut. Mrs. Arms’ writings include 
books on the churches of France and Spain, The 
Hill Towns and Cities of Northern Italy, and a col- 
lection of fishing yarns. 


(Continued on page 492) 
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FIRST THE SIGNS UF QUOD READING ppeyy 


EDITIONS trop BOOKS FOR SPRING 1955 g00KS5 
25c a 1-1 | ol ~ 


NEW FIRST EDITIONS NEW DELL BOOKS 
(Originals) (Reprints) 
i NEW WAYS TO GREATER WORD POWER D-148 | FRESH & SALT WATER SPINNING 
i Roger B. Goodman and David Lewin Feb. 24th 35¢ | Eugene Burns March 29th 


' NOW IS THE TIME 839 { BASEBALL'S GREATEST PLAYERS (Revised edition) 
: Lillian Smith Feb. 22nd 25c | Tom Meany March 31st 


i THE CITY OF LOVE: Famous Stories of Paris 840 | THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER, a novel 
: edited by Daniel Talbot Feb. 15th 25¢ | Davis Grubb April 


|THE ONLY GAME IN TOWN, a novel 843 | MAN THE BEAST and THE WILD, WILD WOMEN 
; Charles Einstein March 3rd 25¢ | Cartoons by VIP April 


; TOO NEAR THE SUN, a novel D-147 | THE LONG RIFLE (Abridged) 
| Gordon Forbes May 35c | Stewart Edward White March 22nd 


| MARITAL BLITZ, a cartoon book 847 | THE BAD SEED, a novel 
‘Stanley and Janice Berenstain March 17th 25c¢ } William March May 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF MODERN DIET AND NUTRITIONG 834 {| THE STRANGERS, a novel 
Dr. Elizabeth Munves and Dr. Henrietta Fleck April 25¢ | William E. Wilson March Ist 


HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 846 | WHO GOES THERE? and other stories 
Henry Gasser, N.A. May 25¢ | John W. Campbell, Jr. April 


HOW TO DRINK 836 {GOLD COMES IN BRICKS, a mystery 
Williams and Myers May 25c j A.A. Fair (Erie Stanley Gardiner) March 8th 


| THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 838 | THE FRIGHTENED FIANCEE, a mystery 
: edited by W. W. Goodpasture March 8th 25c \George Harmon Coxe March 24th 












































CURRENT BESTSELLERS FOR REORDER 





F-35 | SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS D-141 | THREE TO GET MARRIED 
50c | Joyce, Melville, Gogol, Porter, Faulkner and Wescott 35¢ | Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


F-16 | SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES D-140 | THIS SIDE OF PARADISE 
50c ‘ edited by Robert Penn Warren and Albert Erskine 35c | F. Scott Fitzgerald 


D-40 : THE HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY 800 | THE TURN OF THE SCREW and DAISY MILLER 
35c¢ | Constance Hart 25c | Henry James 


4] DAKOTA RIFLE 820 { IS SEX NECESSARY? 
25¢ Frank O'Rourke 25¢ | James Thurber and E. B. White 


38 | THE BOOK OF PRAYERS; Compiled for D-145 | THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS 
25¢ | Protestant Worship edited by the McCauleys 35¢ | Lucy Herndon Crockett 


30 | PLAIN MURDER 798 | COOKING FOR TWO (Abridged) 
25¢ ics. Forester 25c¢ | Janet McKenzie Hill (Rev. by Sally Lorkin) 


D-3, D-15! MEN and WOMEN D-146 | HOW TO HELP YOUR DOCTOR HELP YOU 
35¢ each | Both edited by A. M. Krich 35¢ | Walter C. Alvarez, M.D. 


Del! Publishing Company, tnc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 












































READING 


FOR 


CHILDREN’S 


These interesting story books are but a 
sampling of our hundreds of titles ap- 
proved for children’s reading. 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 

In today’s world, the knowledge of other 

peoples is important. In story form, these 

new books bring the life of far-away people 

to a child’s viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 

olds. Illustrated in color. Each book ie 


KISH OF INDIA 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battie 
A series of whimsical stories about every- 
day happenings that charm the ie agg 
Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 


FOREST AND’ Fi TIORDS 








HERE: 's canes OF 
— 





i SBS RRP eee $1.28 
JERRY dons RIDING (6 ui OD SK aeedesaee 1.28 
J Y GOES FISHIN LPR 1.28 

Y ON A PICNIC (17-8 =y eed viata ats 6 1.60 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) .......... 1.60 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
New science course for children, by 4 lead- 
ing educators, based on the child’s immedi- 
ate environment. Brief, easy-to-read stories 
emphasize conservation and give simple, 
safe experiments. 
LET’S GO—Preprimer 
47 color illus., 48 pp. 1.28 
a gt TRY—6 yr. olds—70 color x 


72 
LET'S. “FIND OUT—6 to 7 yr. olds— 
122 color ill., 128pps. ...........0.. .60 
LET’S LOOK AROUND—7 to 8 yr. ~— 
138 color ill. 160 pps. 
LET’S SEE WHY—8 to 9 yr. 
100 color ill. 196 pps. ............+. 


BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—mMcCall 


Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 


citement and adventure. 
THE BUTTONS AT THE a ene. -» $1.28 
ola’ 3 BUTTONS—Preprimer. .............. 1. 
BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE —Primer. 1.32 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM—lst Gr. ... 1.40 
All Beckley-Cardy books are in esoroved 
library bindings—ready for immediate 
shelving, without rebinding. 
Send for “Good Books for Children” Cata- 
log No. 53G, listing over a hundred new 
stories. 





BECKLEY-CARDY . PUBLISHERS 


tt « Chicago 39 





1900 N. Narraganss 
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(Continued from page 490) 
January 12. HENRY WILSON Harris, former editor 
of the weekly Spectator whose books include Presi- 
dent Wilson: His Problems and His Policy and The 
Daily Press ; in Hove, Sussex, England; seventy-one. 
Mr. Harris’ " autobiographical Life So Far was pub- 
lished last year. 


January 13. FANNY HEASLIP LEA, novelist and 
magazine story writer; in New York City; seventy. 
Among Miss Lea’s books are The Jaconnetta Stories, 
With This Ring, Good-bye Summer, Nobody's Girl, 
Chloe Malone, Quicksands, Once to Every Man. 
A new book of Miss Lea’s, who also wrote many 
poems and several plays, was published recently 
under the title, Verses for Lovers. 

January 13. CHARMIAN KiTrripGe LONDON, au- 
thor and lecturer; after two years of ill health fol- 
lowing a hip fracture; Glen Ellen, California; 
eighty-four. Mrs. London followed her husband, 
Jack London’s The Cruise of the Snark with her 
own account of the voyage, The Log of the Snark, 
in 1915. She also wrote Our Hawaii and The Book 
of Jack London, a two-volume biography. 


January 15. WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS, author and 
educator; after a long illness; in New York City; 
seventy-six. Mr. Stevens was the author of such 
books as Forever England, Drummer Boy of Burma, 
and The Mystery of Dreams, besides books on 
famous scientists, American women, and American 
statesmen. 


January 20. RoBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, poet, 
prose writer, lecturer, Bowdoin College English 
pares in Portland, Maine; sixty-two. Maine- 

, who depicted his native state’s home- 
folk and countryside in his works, won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1935 for Strange Holiness, Other volumes 
of his verse include Salt-Water Farm and Ballads of 
Square-Toed Americans. He was also the author of 
a biography of his father, Portrait of an American, 
and Kennebec, the Cradle of Americans. 


—— 21. HARRIET PRICE SAWYER, a staff mem- 
© of the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library for 
over thirty-five years until her retirement in 1945; 
in St. Louis; eighty-seven. Mrs. Sawyer began her 
professional life as librarian of the State Normal 
School at New Paitz, New York. In 1906 she be- 
came library visitor for the Wisconsin State Library 
Commission and later was an instructor in the 
Wisconsin Library School. She was associated with 
the St. Louis Public Library from 1910 to 1917 as 
principal of the library's training class and from 
1932 until her retirement as head of the publicity 
department. In the interim, she served as principal 
of the St. Louis Library School. Mrs. Sawyer, a 
past president of the Missouri Library Association 
and of the American Association of Library Schools, 
was the author of The Library and Its Contents and 
The Library as a Vocation, both published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


January 23. ERNEST CARROLL Moore, first provost 
of the University of California at Los Angeles; 
after a week's illness; in Los Angeles; eighty-three. 
Dr. Moore's writings include books on educational 
subjects and The Story of Instruction—The Church, 
The Renaissances, The Reformations. 


January 23. ELIZABETH CUTTER Morrow, edu- 
cator, welfare worker, poet; after an illness of eight 
weeks that began with a paralytic stroke; in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. Mrs. (Dwight W.) Morrow’s 
published works include Quatrains for My Daugh- 
ter, The Painted Pig, and Beast, Bird and Fish, 
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A Complete New Installation of BRO-DART Equipment 
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MAY WE QUOTE YOU? 
If you are in need of any items of library furniture 
and equipment, whether for immediate purchase or 
future planning, may we quote you? 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


65 E.ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 

















from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


E. O io St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chieu +g Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Ruth Adams Knight 


bt ete ADAMS KNIGHT'S PROFESSION has always 
been that of a writer, but she has packed half 
a dozen careers into a colorful life. At present, 
she is embarking on still a new one, perhaps the 
most exciting of all—television. “I am confident,” 
she says earnestly, “that much of the good litera- 
ture of the future may be produced for this medium. 
To condemn TV because of the poor quality of 
some programs is as illogical as to condemn all 
books because the cheap and the vulgar as well as 
the inspiring and the profound may appear between 
hard covers.” 

Ruth Knight was born Ruth Adams Yingling on 
October 5, 1898, a few blocks from the fort in 
Defiance, Ohio. Her father, of Dutch ancestry, was 
the son of a famous circuit-riding Methodist 
preacher. Her mother, a descendant of Jacob 
Adams, forebear of both John and Samuel, had 
taught a “select” school before her marriage. 

Almost as soon as she learned to read, Ruth 
Knight began to write. She won prizes for essays 
— her school years in Toledo. She also found 
time for an active socia! life—dancing, swimming, 
skating, and serving as a sorority officer. 

While studying at Toledo University, Miss 
Knight did special features for the Toledo Times. 
Eventually, she was offered a job on the staff. 

By her early twenties, Ruth Knight was not only 
an established reporter but she had been made 
drama editor of the ed Sunday section, and 
ran a daily theater and movie column, as well as 
the literary and review section. In 1930, she 
moved to New York, although for a time she con- 
tinued to edit the book section, while she went on 
with her writing. To this she added scripts for 
that new medium—radio. After an apprenticeship, 
she began to write for the networks, scripts for 
such sponsored shows as Cavalcade of America, 
Dr. Christian, Death Valley Days, and Show Boat, 
among many, including her own program, Brave 
Tomorrow. The Christian Science Monitor desig- 
nated her documentaries and dramatic scripts as 
among the most distinguished on the air. By 1940, 
Miss Knight was a top radio writer. 

Suddenly she realized she had neglected her first 
love, fiction, She had done a number of nonfiction 
books—Stand by for the Ladies (1939), the first 
vocational book on radio for women; also Lad 
Editor (1941), in collaboration, and Opera Caval- 
cade (1938), the story of the Metropolitan. Now 
she began to write fiction in earnest, and her short 
stories oe in Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Me- 
Call's, and Redbook. The American Mercury pub- 
lished “What a Darling Little Boy!” and it was 
included in a volume of the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories. She also collaborated with 
Jean Hersholt, star of the radio program Dr. Chris- 
tian, in a novel, Dr. Christian's Office (1944). 

The books for teenagers, for which she is best 
known, began at this time. Valiant Comrades 
(1943), a story of dogs of war, was well received 
by dog lovers, adult and juvenile, and was followed 
by Brave Companions, the story of a blind soldier 
and a Seeing Eye dog. A third dog book, Luck of 
the Irish (1951), was also praised by reviewers. 

By far the most significant and certainly the most 
challenging of Miss Knight's books are those which 
deal with the vital problems of today’s young 
people. It Might Be You (1949), the first in this 
group, is a collection of eight stories dealing with 
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intolerance through the ages, all of which were first 
published in magazines. 

Day After Tomorrow (1952) tells in fiction 
form the way in which Communism tries to pene- 
trate our high schools. Top of the Mountain 
(1953) was the first book in which Ruth Knight 
endeavored to promote international understanding 
araong young people. In it, an American boy gains 
a new view of the world and, with the aid of his 
Swiss friend, finds himself, The second book in 
this series, First the Lightning, of a young boy in 
postwar Italy, will be published later this year. 

Adult fiction also occupied Miss Knight, and two 
novels, both of which had magazine publication 
prior to book form, were published—W omen Must 
Weep (1941) and Fare by My Side (1948). Then 
came two thrilling trips across the St. Bernard Pass 
in winter. All this provided background material 
for two books on a general list, with special interest 
for teenagers—Halfway to Heaven (1952), the 
story of the St. Bernard, and The Land Bevond 
(1954), a story of the Children’s Crusade. The 
German, Italian, and French editions of Halfway 
to Heaven have just ap d. The Land Beyond 
is the story of a lad who went on that tragic crusade 
with his “tiger dog” Regis, descendant of the dogs 
brought tome to pe from the Orient by the 
first Crusaders. A third book in this historical 
series, dealing with the lost treasure ship of the 
Spanish Armada, is now in preparation. 

Miss Knight's marriage to Raymond Knight 
ended in divorce. A slender, pretty woman, with 
the trim figure of a girl, she is a grandmother four 
times over. Her son and daughter each have two 
children who are her “dearest friends.’ Miss 
Knight's interests are as varied as her work. Her 
warmth of personality and personal charm are as 
frequently felt at theatrical “first nights” as in her 
Connecticut farmhouse, Heartwell Hill. She travels 
extensively, has made numerous trips to the West 
Coast. She enjoys the desert and owns a smal! place 
near 29 Palms, California. But her heritage is New 
England and her roots are there. 

MuRIEL FULLER 
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‘$2 eee PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


New Reference Books 


Dictionary of 
Pastoral Psychology 


edited by Vergilius Ferm, form- 
erly President of The American 
Theological Society. Editor of 
the Encyclopedia of Religion. 
Encompasses the whole psychological field as it 
relates to the functions of the minister, pre- 
senting definitions and expositions of those 


psychological terms and topics which have 
relevance to his work. $6.00 


Dictionary of Last Words 
by Edward Le Comte, Columbia 


University 
Reveals the last dying words of more than 


1,600 famous and infamous persons, from his- 
tory's dawn to the present. $6.00 


A Dictionary of Linguistics 


by Mario A. Pei, Columbia 
University and Frank Gaynor, 
Contributing Editor Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. 
For the first time, much previously inaccessible 
material has been collected, providing a useful, 
authoritative quide for students and researchers. 


$6.00 


Concise Dictionary of 
American Grammar 
and Usage 


by Robert C. Whitford, Dean of 
Pratt Institute and James R. 
Foster, Professor of English at 
Long Island University 


A practical handbook and authoritative guide 
to current speech and writing, useful to all who 
use good language as a working tool. $4.50 


A Treasury of Philosophy 


edited by Dagobert D. Runes, 
editor of A DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


A compresensive collection of the representa- 
tive writings and biographies of 375 great—and 


lesser known—philosophers of all time. Over 
1200 pages. “Splendid ... vast and mul- 
tifarious”—jJacques Maritain, Princeton 
University. $15.00 


Dictionary of 

American Proverbs 
by David Kin 
With a preface by Mark Van 
Doren 


This comprehensive compilation presents many 
proverbs gerbed in wry humor, others barbed 
with shrewdness, some spiced with wickedness— 


all make delightful reading. $5.00 


Concise Dictionary of 
American Literature 


by Robert F. Richards, former 
staff member University of Colo- 
rado Writers’ Conference. 


A wealth of historically significant information 
on the important and meaningful in American 


literature. An _ invaluable reference book 
arranged in easy-to-find alphabetical order. 
24 tull-page portraits. $4.00 


Usage and Abusage 


by Eric Partridge, Eminent Brit- 
ish Lexicographer. 


This revised edition gives the latest CORRECT 
answers to hotly argued questions of English 
usage and ebusage. “A compact and highly 
practical volume.”—Editor & Publisher. 
$3.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers, 15 East 40th St., N.Y. 16 
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Cecil Woodham-Smith 


N THE SPRING OF 1954 the television program 
Author Meets the Critics was obliged to cancel 
plans for a discussion of Ceci] Woodham-Smith’s 
The Reason Why when it was discovered, after an 
extensive search, that no critic could be found to 
take the “anti-"’ position and attack the book. No 
one, it appeared, had anything but praise for it. 
The Reason W hy, a study of one of the most egregi- 
ous blunders in modern history, the disastrous 
Charge of the Light Brigade in the Crimean War, 
was only Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s second venture 
into the field of historical writing. Her first had 
been her biography of Florence Nightingale 
(1950), hailed as the definitive Nightingale biog- 
raphy and awarded the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize in England. “The reason why” for the suc- 
cess of these books is at least partly suggested in 
an essay she wrote on the writing of history (pub- 
lished in the New York Times Book Review, July 
1, 1954): The historian’s task is to make the past 
live again, to find out the truth and make it real. 
He does not need the assistance of novelty to at- 
tract his readers, he needs historical imagination, 
the capacity so to live in the past that it becomes 
as actual as the present. 

Mrs. Woodham-Smith did not become a histo- 
rian until middle life, but her early background 
peculiarly suited her for this work. Cecil Blanche 
Fitzgerald was born in 1896 in Tenby, Wales, 
She was born in 1896, Cecil Blanche Fitzgerald, 
daughter of Colonel James and Blanche Elizabeth 
(Philipps) Fitzgerald. Her father, a descendant 
of the old Irish family the FitzGeralds of Leinster, 
had served with his regiment for many years in 
India. His stories of army life stirred her interest 
even in childhood. It was many years before she 
began work on her Nightingale biography, but in 
all that time she read nineteenth century history 
eagerly and—without actually knowing to what 
purpose she would put her knowledge—prepared 
herself as an authority in the field. 

After completing her education at St. Hilda's 
College, Oxford University, where she read English 
literature, Cecil Fitzgerald worked in an advertis- 
ing agency until her marriage to George Ivon 
Woodham-Smith, a London solicitor, in 1928. 
Managing a Regency house in Cadogan Place, Lon- 
don, and a small country house, and raising two 
children kept her sufficiently occupied, but she also 
found time to write a number of articles, short sto- 
ries, and plays. None of these had any particular 
success, but three books were published (under a 
pseudonym, Janet Gordon): Apri] Sky (1938), 
Tennis Star and Just Off Bond Street (1940). 

In 1942, with her children old enough for 
school, Mrs. Woodham-Smith almost accidentally 
stumbled upon the subject of her first historical 
book. In a dinner table conversation with Michael 
Sadleir, the bibliophile and publisher, she revealed 
such special knowledge of Florence Nightingale 
that Sadleir suggested that she write a biography 
of her. Mrs. Woodham-Smith promptly set about 
mastering the formidable collection of materials— 
letters, documents, state records, family papers—on 
Miss Nightingale. Her job was enormously com- 
plicated by the war; papers were scattered all over 
England and transportation and normal channels of 
information were blocked. She did most of her 
research at the British Museum, sometimes climb- 
ing over bomb debris in the streets to get there, 
and once nearly becoming part of that debris her- 
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self when a flying bomb fell within a few yards of 
the North Library of the British Museum where 
she was working. 

Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910 proved to be 
worth the more than six years that Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith put into it. Based on contemporary records 
and family papers never before made public, it was 
informative, sympathetic yet scrupulously fair, and 
gracefully written. Its picture of hospital condi- 
tions, both in military and civilian life, in mid- 
nineteenth century England, made it, as Morton 
Dauwen Zabel observed in the Nation, ‘‘a distin- 
guished social document, not only beautifully read- 
able but a revelation of much more than its specific 
object.” In 1951 Mrs. Woodham-Smith prepared 
an abridged edition for young people, Lonely Cru- 
sader: The Life of Florence Nightingale. 

Her research into the Crimean War for the 
Nightingale biography led Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
to her study of the slaughter of the Light Cavalry 
Brigade in the Battle of Balaclava in 1854. The 
Reason Why is an examination of the historical 
events involved: an absorbing and revealing portrait 
of the two men most closely involved in the dis- 
aster, Lord Lucan, who ordered the charge, and 
Lord Cardigan, who led it, and of the hopelessly 
corrupt and decadent military system in which it 
took place. ‘The story she relates will take its 
place as one of the most electrifying and dramatic 
exposés ever written on the history of the Victorian 
age,” Geoffrey Bruun wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune. This book, along with Florence 
Nightingale, said the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, “must establish the author as a leading au- 
thority for the middle reaches of the ever-receding 
nineteenth century.” 

Mrs. Woodham-Smith lives in the Cadogan 
Square house in London, where she has now con- 
verted the nursery into a workroom crowded with 
nineteenth century books and her collection of nine- 
teenth century Staffordshire portrait figures. Her 
children are grown—her daughter (now married) 
has been presented at Court and her son is in 
military service. VINETA COLBY 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular class- 
room equipment. 


Makes children WANT to learn. tHE Book 
OF KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask...factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of 
the job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating nar- 
rative technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, 
tempts him to read on into broader fields of 
knowledge. Suddenly he discovers the most 
important fact of all: that learning is fun. 


Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learn- 
ing becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a 


fascinating habit. Within days, teachers find 
students reaching for THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
at every step. They find, too, that its comprehen- 
sive articles make superb supplementary texts, 
while its 20 volumes give them a chance to set 
up as many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color)... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision... and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 


Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 63, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


BUTCHERING 
PROCESSING AND 
PRESERVATION OF 


MEAT 


A Manual For The 
Farm and Home 


By Frank G. Ashbrook 


his handbook is a complete step-by- 

step guide to the butchering, process- 
ing and preserving of meat for the farm 
or home table. 

Almost every edible meat is included 
from domestic animals like cattle, sheep, 
and poultry to game and fish, both large 
and small. ; 

Additional information covers eating 

habits, Federal meat 
nny inspection, grading 
and many other sub- 
jects concerning 
meat processing and 
meat products. 


ae 


366 pages $4.50 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Avenue 
New York 3 

















More economical too — supplied in 
va” variations up to 4” in width. 


See Bro-Dart Catalog for Prices—Send for FREE 
booklet “Modern, Simplified Book Repair’. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


U'im@BRO-DART. 
INDUSTRIES 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY - LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ] 





{Eprror’s Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


Bulletin Bouquet 


To the Editor: 

I want to tell you how much I appreciate the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. The Siieeiakes ¢ issue was 
especially interesting. I enjoyed meeting the mem- 
bers of the Bulletin staff through your photographs 
and notes. Among the many stimulating articles 
relating to books and libraries, I found Chase Dane's 
article “More Than Just a Librarian’’ most en- 
couraging. 

With a belated “Happy Birthday” to the Bulletin, 

SISTER M. WINIFRED, O.P., Librarian 
St. Catherine's High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Happy Anniversary 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on the fortieth anniversary of 
the Bulletin and also on your distinguished work 
with it. 


I like what you say about birthdays, especially 
that the birthday one chooses his favorite flavor of 
cake and is not permitted to help with the serving 
or the dishes. 

That “joke to fill an odd spot on the page” was 
used to fill an odd spot on the staff bulletin board 
in my branch library in Washington, D.C., and was 
always popular with the staff. The Bulletin is al- 
ways so full of a variety of good and practical 
suggestions and information, Best wishes for its 
next lap of forty years! 

Dorotuy J. WATKINS 
Documents Department 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


Reading Circle Elections 


To the Editor: 


To the Board of Control of the Ohio Teachers 
and Pupils Reading Circle, two librarians have re- 
cently been elected partly through the efforts of the 
Ohio Association of School Librarians. In 1952, 
Reba Boomershine of Dayton Roosevelt High 
School Library became the first librarian-member, 
and in November 1954 Geneva Travis, librarian of 
Kent State University’s University School became 
the second. The Reading Circle does an annual 
business of about $200,000 in encouraging reading 
in the schools of Ohio, and selecting the books for 
inclusion. These two elections were from the floor 
vote of the Ohio Education Association, in its an- 
nual representative assembly held in Columbus. 

JoHN W. Creacer, Librarian 
South High School Library 
Youngstown, Ohio 


(Continued on page 500) 
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with GROWN-UP SALES 


3 NEW money-makers to be published in April 





“KAREN PRESENTS... 
by Helen Reynolds 
How boats and marionettes 
turn Karen’s lonely summer 
into an exciting season with 
the promise of a career. $2.75 





€ ‘ 4 

A PICNIC FOR JUDY 
by Marjory Hall 

A city girl working in her 

aunt’s hotel in a small resort 

town finds fun, friends, and 

romance. $2.75 





SADDLEBAG SUMMER 
by Ethel Todd Anderson 

A modern story with a West- 

ern flavor, about a brother 

and sister who discover the 

richness of ranch life. $2.75 


3 PROVED money-makers—now in repeat printings 





THE RED CAR 
by Don Stanford 

“How sports-car races came 
tothe reluctant townof Bullet, 
Colorado, makes an interest- 
ing and original contribution 
to teen-age bookshelves.” 
—Chicago Tribune $2.75 





pate 


LIKE A SISTER 
by Corinne Gerson 

“A well-written novel about 
an American family that in- 
vites a German girl, their 
teen-age daughter’s pen pal, 
to live with them.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly $2.75 





by Marjory Hall 
“Here is a satisfying novel 
about a very real girl who suc- 
ceeded in changing from a 
spoiled child . . . into an inde- 
pendent, mature young wom- 
an.”—Chicago Tribune $2.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 ces: 24:h street, New York 10 
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Demcote...the fast ‘ 
method of process- pe 
ing library mate- zr 
rials with a protec- m 
tive coating... ° 
gives a smooth ° 
coating, remains ° 
clear and flexible, . 
dries in a few min- Hes 
utes, and is water- m 
proof! Demcote < 
extends that “new = 
look” appearance, ~ 
brightens and : 


adds life to older 
ks. It’s easy 
to apply, too! 





% One 12 oz. can of Demcote Spray Type 
transparent protective coating will 
cover the book spines of 350 to 
400 books. 

% Demcote provides a washable coat- 
ing for call numbers. 

% Use Demcote on books, prints, 
posters, maps and documents. 


% One can of Demcote covers 5000 
square inches. 


Save Money - Order “Joday 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 498) 


Professional Activity Index 


To the Editor: 

In October 1955, under the sponsorship of the 
Council of National Library Associations the R. R. 
Bowker Company is reviving the American Library 
Annual, the last issue of which appeared in 1918. 
About half of the volume will be devoted to a com- 
prehensive, descriptive listing of library associa- 
tions, their committees and joint committees—''an 
activity index to the profession”; and the other half 
to statistical information of interest to the library 
world. 

Wyllis E. Wright, Librarian, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Massachusetts, acting for 
the Council, is editor of the project. The following 
associations are being invited to furnish informa- 
tion for the listing: International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, International Federation of Doc- 
umentalists, International Association of Music Li- 
braries, Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Society, The American Library Association, and al! 
of its divisions, American Association of Law Li- 
braries, American Documentation Institute, Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library Association, American 
Theological Library Association, Association of 
American Library Schools, Association of Research 
Libraries, Bibliographical Society of America, Ca- 
nadian Library Association, Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, Council of National Library Associations, 
Educational Film Library Association, Library Pub- 
lic Relations Council, Medical Library Association, 
Music Library Association, National Association of 
State Libraries, Society of American Archivists, 
Special Libraries Association, and Theater Library 


-. Associations. Regional Associations: New England, 


Southeast, Southwest, Mountain Plains, and Pacific 
Northwest. 

oy gee of other organizations to be included 
will be welcome and may be sent directly to Mr. 
Wright. 


Solid Crates 
To the Editor: 

The useful orange crate as described by Charles 
Sembower [“‘Orange Crates: Secret Weapon for 
Storage Problems”} in the January issue is almost 
unbelievable. As a temporary typewriter stand this 
is preferable to anything you could extract even 
from a big-hearted landlady. 

Of course, two placed horizontally are ever so 
much more solid than one used vertically. Although 
next to a table as a single stand it is more adaptable 
and torque is eliminated. Instability can also be 
overcome by using the compartments for storage or 
for books. 

ANTHONY F. Runt#, Librarian 
New York State Division of Housing 
New York City 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and ry * 


List of headi gg em 706 label 

ist oO eadin IDIit a) fe a % 
Case Gis hen 

STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 

Box 252 Terre Haute 
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from Columbia 


THE DEVIL'S PRETTY DAUGHTER 
and OTHER OZARK FOLK TALES 


VANCE RANDOLPH, who knows more about the Ozark folk than any other 
author who has written of the region, presents here more of the free-wheeling 
tales that made his WHo BLowep Up THe CHuURCHHOUSE? so popular. 
Illustrated by Glen Rounds. April $3.75 


VICHY—POLITICAL DILEMMA 
PAUL FARMER. A brilliant appraisal of the Vichy regime, 1940-1944, this 


book examines all available evidence about the Petain government and relates 
the Vichy experience to events in France since 1944. April $5.50 


LIBERTY and REFORMATION in the 
PURITAN REVOLUTION 


WILLIAM HALLER. Treating revolutionary Puritanism as a great dynamic 
force, this book—picking up where Haller’s famous THE RisE or PURITANISM 
left off—tells the story of the Puritan argument from 1640 to 1649. 

March $6.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN 


HERSCHEL WEBB. This short, authoritative book gives a bird’s-eye view 
of Japan today. It supplies basic facts about American policy there; the 
present government; social, religious, intellectual, and economic life; and a 


history. March $2.75 


THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES 
A Survey of Law and Administration 

JOSEPH P. CROCKETT. Here is a simplified picture of the United States’ 

tax system and how it operates. The book describes every type of tax and 


outlines the organization, functions, and procedures of the Internal Revenue 
Service. $4.75 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS in ENGLAND and AMERICA 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM SLOANE. An illuminating history and a richy annotated checklist, 
together with The Young Christian’s Library, the first printed catalogue of 
books for children. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 27 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH 
A SHOE? By Beatrice Schenk 
de Regniers. Pictures in two colors 
by Maurice Sendak. What can you 
do with a shoe? Put it on your ear, 
or wear it on your head, or butter it 
like bread? Two children play a 
hilarious game about the things you 
might but don’t do with everyday 
objects. By the author and artist of 
Tue Giant Story. 11 x 6 (oblong). 
32 pp. Ages 2-5. March 30. $1.75 

Cloth library binding. $2.25 


COME BACK, PAUL. 


Words and pictures in two and three 
colors by Muriel Rukeyser. Anyone 
who is, or ever has been, four or five 
or six, knows what it’s like when your 
grownup disappears in the store, or 
park or zoo. This lovely book, by a 
well-known poet, assures children 
that grownups always turn up again. 
8x 1014. 32 pp. 

Ages 3-6. March 30. $2.50 


THE TRAIL-DRIVING 
ROOSTER. By Fred Gipson. Pic- 


tures by Mare Simont. Here is a tall 
tale about a lively rooster named Dick 
—and his adventures on a cattle 
drive from Texas to Kansas. 5% x 8. 


woh 


Picture by Mary Chalmers 


WINGS AGAINST THE 


WIND. By Natalie Savage Car!- 
son. The author of Tue TaLkinc Cart, 
an award winner in the 1952 New 
York Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival, tells of the delightful events 
that followed the adoption of a baby 
sea gull by a Breton fisherman, 19 
drawings by Mircea Vasiliu. 65% x 8%. 
80 pp. Ages 7-10. April 27. $2.50 


COME FOR A WALK WITH 


ME. Story and pictures in two and 
three colors by Mary Chalmers. Lit- 
tle Susan and her "hiend Will Rab- 
bit go walking one lovely summer's 
day up a twisty road to visit Mrs. 
Horseyfeather. With pictures in deli- 
cate Easter-egg colors, this book will 
enchant little children ready for their 
first picture book. 5% x 6. 32 pp. 
Ages 2-5. March 16. $1.50 
Cloth library binding. $1.75 


MARTIN AND HIS FRIEND 
FROM OUTER SPACE. 


By Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda. 
Shustreted with photographs. A new 
story about Martin, the young hero 
of THE SECRET OF THE TWO FEATHERS, 
and a girl from one of the nine moons 
of Saturn who comes to New York 
for a day of amazing adventures. 
644 x 8%. 96 pp. 


for “hay aN 


96 pp. Ages 8-12. March 30. $2.25 Ages 7- 11. April 13. $2.50 


NIPPER SHIFFER’S DONKEY. By Fingal Ros- 
enquist. A lonely boy who finds a happy home in the country, 
his kindly Uncle Petronius, and a little donkey named Tucker, 
are the chief figures in this warm and — story. Pic- 
tures by Marvin Bileck. 55% x 8. 96 p 

Ages mp 11. May ll. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Write For 
These 





A new monthly periodical, Contents in Advance, 
which will regularly reproduce the tables of con- 
tents of some 200 domestic and foreign journals in 
the fields of library science and documentation, is 
designed to promote and broaden the use of library 
literature by furnishing a simple means of keeping 
abreast of current contents of the major publica- 
tions in these and related fields. Contents in Ad- 
vance will also publish a union list of the major 
American libraries currently receiving the journals 
whose contents it publishes. The cost of an annual 
subscription to the new publication is $6. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: Contents in Advance, 
P.O. Box 64, Williamsbridge Station, New York 
67. 


Ss 68 
The new (64-page) edition of the annotated 
Gold Star List of American Fiction, now in its 40th 
year, is available from the Syracuse, New York, 
Public Library at the following prices: single copies 
—75c in advance; 10 or more copies—10 per cent 
discount; 50 or more copies—20 per cent discount. 


With the receipt of a grant from the Fund for 
the Republic [see “Awards,” February Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin}, the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association is again 
able to offer its Newsletter on a free basis, and in 
more frequent issues. For information, address: 
Paul Bixler, Secretary, Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


8 68 

The 25th edition of Books for the Teen Age, 
listing 1,400 leisure reading titles selected by its 
young people's librarians, has been published by 
the New York Public Library. Arranged by 64 sub- 
jects from atomic science, cars, and radio-television 
to cartoons, essays, and the UN, the 50-page list 
contains annotations for books published during 
1954. It may be purchased at 25 cents a copy from 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, New Liew" ys 


/ 

The Engineering Societies Library has prepared 
an 8-page, mimeographed “Bibliography on Unioni- 
zation of Professional Engineers” to answer in- 
quires it has received. The 100 references in the 
bibliography are to pamphlets, and to articles in 
magazines from 1937 to 1954 which are in the 
Engineering Societies Library. The bibliography 
(no. 10) is available at $2 from the Engineering 
Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18. 


8 86 
The theme of the 1955 Crusade for Freedom 
campaign is “Fight Communism with Truth Dol- 
lars.” Librarians and others who wish to pattici- 
pate in efforts to support Radio Free Europe may 
obtain information by writing to: Crusade for Free- 
dom, 345 East 46th — York 17. 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Books by 


Russell Kirk 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 


“To be a conservative in the United States 
has for so long been considered identical 
with being backward, and even faintly 
alien, that Mr. Kirk's proud justification 
of the term is to be welcomed. His book 
is carefully wrought and honestly made.” 
New York Herald Tribune 


“This book is a landmark.’’"—Fortune 


$6.50 
A PROGRAM FOR 
CONSERVATIVES 
“A brilliant contribution to the defense of 


conservatives and to the critical rejection 
of liberalism.’'"—Saturday Review $4.00 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


One of the most eloquent spokesmen on 
today’s intellectual scene explores the true 
meaning of the much used but little un- 
derstood term, “academic freedom.” 


Just published. $3.75 
Regnery * Chicago 

















"We are pleased with all your Avalon 
books, as are our patrons, for the books 
are continually in circulation. The 
Plasti-Kieer jackets are marvelous for 
withstanding this constant use, and 
certainly do enhance the appearance." 
—Mrs. C. W. Ayers, Washington County 

(N.C.) Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


ORCHIDS FOR THE NURSE 


by Adelaide Humphries ......... $2.50 
THE RELUCTANT CAVALIER 

by Jeanne Judson .............. $2.50 
CHEYENNE JUSTICE 

by Archie Joscelyn ............ $2.50 
April 
DIXIE DOCTOR 

by: Marcia Fotdsiiscses csthectss $2.50 
BRIGHT HARVEST 

by Dorothy Worley ............. $2.50 
GUNSMOKE MESA 

ey: Die FOGG 36.5a AAAS TRS nd cs $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Ryerson Press 


Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library 
Service, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 503) 


Materials which may be ordered as aids in Walt 
Whitman observances include. exhibition sets of 50 
Whitman photostat manuscripts with descriptive 
labels. The laminated, 22” x 12” manuscripts, made 
available through Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit, 
will be loaned for three-week periods and shipped 
from one library to another according to an agreed 
schedule. Address inquiries to Nathan Resnick, 
Secretary, National Walt Whitman Committee, 
c/o New York University Press, Washington 
Square, New York 3. : 

To all libraries planning to nave Whitman ex- 
hibitions of their own or libraries borrowing the 
traveling Whitman exhibit, Mr. Feinberg offers 
without charge a 24” x30” poster, printed by 
Whitman in 1873 to advertise his Leaves of Grass. 
Requests for the poster should be addressed either 
to Charles E. Feinberg, 872 West Boston Boule- 
vard, Detroit 2, Michigan, or to Mr. Resnick 
(above). 

a 6 


The Religious Publishers Group has announced 
plans for release of the annual Catholic and Protes- 
tant Lenten Reading Lists. The lists were published 
in America and Christian Century magazines re- 
spectively and both lists appeared in the February 
15th issue of Library Journal. Separate 4-page re- 

rints may be ordered from L J at $1.75 for the 

rst hundred and 75c for each additional hundred. 
Orders should be accompanied by check or money 
order and sent to: Library Journal, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. a8 


The new hard-bound edition of The Communi- 
cation of Specialized Information, containing papers 


presented at the 17th annual conference of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, may be ordered from the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, at $4 per volume. The papers included de- 


scribe oa. new problems, new solutions in 
the field of specialized information. 

Other papers from the Graduate Library School 
conference have been published as T/e Function of 
the Library in the Modern College. This volume 
contains papers on the nature of the book collec- 
tion, the college library building, problems of fi- 
nancing, the place of the newer media in the under- 
graduate program, and other subjects of current 
concern. Copies of the book may be ordered from 
the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, at $3.75 per volume, Unbound issues 
of the Library Quarterly, where the papers first 
appeared, are also available from the University of 
Chicago Press at $2.50 each. 

8 8 

April 14, Pan American Day, will mark the 65th 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union. The 1955 celebration will develop the 
theme, “The Americas—65 years united for peace 
and progress.” A kit of material available to assist 
in Pan American Day observances includes a pos- 
ter, a map of the Pan American Highway, basic 
data on the 20 Latin American countries, and back- 
ground material for speakers and program planners. 
Program helps include su ions for Pan Ameri- 
can party menus, and leaflets on Latin American 
dances and national costumes, Requests for the kit 
should be addressed to the Division of Publications, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

(Continued on page 508) 








@ “Skilfully relates the life, customs and beliefs of the cliff-dwelling Indians of the Southwest 


before the coming of the white man.” 


ALA BOOKLIST 


@ “The story of a period of dissension within a southwest Pueblo Indian tribe before the coming 
of the white man has a quiet stature and a well reconstructed picture of canyon dwelling life . . . 


A worthy contribution to the (Land of the Free) series.” 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


@ “A lively story of event and a racial saga of material temptation routed by increased spirituality 
...» The Land of the Free series has added an important title to its long list of junior his- 


torical novels.” 


@ “Young people from twelve up should find it enjoyable reading.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


e@ “Half-page drawings by Allan Houser at the beginning of each chapter add to the attractive 
format. Valuable for social study units. Highly recommended for age 10-15.” 
**From a double-starred review in LIBRARY JOURNAL 


RUNNER IN THE SUN 


A Story of Indian Maize. By D’Arcy McNickle. Illustrated by Allan 
Houser. One in the Land of the Free Series edited by Erick Berry. 


Clothbound 


“ENTHUSIASTICALLY reviewed and read,” might well be the phrase 
to sum up the reaction to D’Arcy McNickle’s RUNNER IN THE SUN. 
Its author and its illustrator, both full-blooded Indians, have created 
a unique atmosphere in one of those exceptional books that every 
young person should have the opportunity of reading. A selection 


of the Catholic Children’s Book Club. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 


$2.75 
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NEW and IMPROVED 
...but lower in cost 


GAYLORD BOOKCRAFT KIT 


HE all-new Bookcraft Kit enables anyone to do all kinds of book repair 

jobs in minimum time. The equipment is complete; all the best and most 

practical materials are at hand. Magic-mend, our liquid plastic adhesive; 
pressure-sensitive tapes; “Permanent Mending Tape"...and the other 
supplies and tools you need to do expert repair work. The container is mod- 
ernized; supplies are arranged in the bottom; roomy compartments for tools 
and additional equipment are above. 


Made of heavy boxboard covered with durable, dark green embossed 
paper, the improved Bookcraft Kit is available for immediate shipment at 
new low cost — $25.95 .. . transportation charges paid. 


FREE... COMPLETE BOOK REPAIR MANUAL 


All-new — not a revision. Gaylords’ “Bookcraft” describes 
the newest and best book-repair methods with factual 
information and step-by-step illustrations. A copy included 
with every Bookcraft Kit! 


lord Bros.inc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES e STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. « STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Home Planning Idea Books 
Architect-designed small homes, 


clear s, floor plans and de- 
seri for house planning guid- 
ance. 


Fifteen ready now. 
By Alwin Cassens, Jr.: Favorite Ranch 
Homes, Ranch Homes fer Today. 
By William G. Chirgotis: New Homes 1, 
New Homes 2, New Homes 3. 


Small Home Planning: Your New Home 
3, Your New Home 4, Beautiful Ranch 
Homes, Foremost Home Plans, House 
Plan Digest, Beautiful Homes. 


By famous architects: Guide to Your 
Future Home, Best House Plans 


Basic Collections: Best Homes 4, Best 
Homes 5. 


Library Packet, all 15, $4.95 
Single copies (stamps will do) 50c ea. 


ARCHWAY PRESS Inc. 
Room 850, 117 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36 











COMBINE 


EDUCATION and TRAVEL 


Register for the first summer course 
sequence leading to the 


MASTER'S DEGREE 
in 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


which will open June 20 at 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT CATHERINE 
SAINT PAUL I, MINNESOTA 
in the land of 10,000 lakes 





Write for the January 1955 catalog to the 
DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 





3 








Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Pratt Institute is offering an extension course in 
library management Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
7 to 9 p.m. in the White Plains Public Library. 
The course, which began on January 25, is open 
to matriculated master of library science candidates 
and special students. 

The program marks the first instruction which 
Pratt has offered outside the city of New York. It 
will be expanded to include Nassau County in the 
fall, at the invitation of the county library associa- 


tion. 
6 68 

In response to requests from practicing librarians 
and teachers in Chicago and its neighboring com- 
munities, the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will offer one of its regular 
courses in a Tuesday-Thursday evening class on the 
university campus during the spring quarter, March 
28-June 11. The course, GLS 326, “Reading of 
Young People,” will carry full credit. Those who 
do not wish to apply the course toward requirements 
for a degree may register for it as “students-at- 
large’’—a status which does not entail the complete 
admission procedure required of degree-seeking 
registrants. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Dean of Stu- 
dents, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

a 8 

Children and young people’s work will be em- 
phasized in the New Mexico Library Association's 
annual meeting in Los Alamos, April 21-23. The 
conference speaker will be Margaret Scoggin, 
superintendent of work with young people for the 
New York Public Library, and compiler of young 
people’s books. 8 


The 46th annual conference of the Special Li- 
braries Association will be held on June 12-17 at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 

s 

The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus, University of California, will offer courses 
during both of its 1955 summer sessions, June 20 
to July 30, and August 2 to September 11, re- 
spectively. These will include “Introductory Classi- 
fication and Cataloging’”’ and “Schoo! Library Ad- 
ministration,” in the first session. 

First-year students may register for one or both 
summer sessions. Requirements for the professional 
bachelor of library science degree may be completed 
in three summers. Courses in the U.C. School of 
Librarianship beyond the first professional year will 
not be offered during the 1955 summer sessions. 
Students planning to enter for the first time must 
apply in advance to both the Graduate Division 
and the Summer Sessions Office, as well as to the 
School of Librarianship. Application forms may be 
secured from the respective offices. 


s 6 
(Continued on page 508) 
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RIGID FRONT AND AK > 
The REGAL offers beauty and secur- 
ity. Thick, clear vinyl. A binder of 
distinction. 


x uw Me ARRAS 


FLEXIBLE FRONT—RIGID BACK 
The CHALLENGER’S translucent front 
cover gives full visibility. Designed for 
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FLEXIBLE FRONT AND BACK 
y The PENNY PINCHER is economi- 
cal, durable, smart. Translucent. A 


quality binder at low cost. 


ALL ELECTRONICALLY BONDED. NO ADHE 
! 5 UNGUS RESISTANT. NON 
E. MODERN 


Write for further information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
March titles, ready late Feb., $2.50 each: 


THE JOYOUS HILLS by Peggy Gaddis 


A young woman advertising executive takes 
a kecet rest-cure in the rgia mountains, 
and meets a brilliant big-city lawyer who has 


moved there by choice! 


DOCTOR CHARLTON by Norma Newcomb 


In the same house where the man she loved 
had deserted her for another woman, Frances 
met her new love—his doctor-brother. 


THE LILY POOL by L. A. Cunningham 


A gentle American rl, reared in England, 
crosses the sea to Maine to marry a New Eng- 
land Yankee—and brings new life to the little 
crippled girl who is her husband's ward. 


HAMMERHEAD RANGE by Brett Austin 
On the windy Arizona desert, two riding pards 
come upon a hard-riding girl and a threatened 
lynching. 

DESERT AMBUSH by Jefferson Fraser 
An Army scout is accused of being a renegade 
in secret alliance with the dreaded Apaches. 

CORPSE IN THE COVE by Evalina Mack 


An artists’ colony in Virginia is visited by a 
student who paints in blood! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, inc. 











Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 
* in Last 15 Years— 
“} Proof Positive of 
| MAGAFILE’s Un- 
! @qualed Value for 
' 
' 
‘ 
’ 






> 


the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
Quick, folding assembly lets! Other uses too 


H 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Flat 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec: 
onds for Assembly. A ‘Must’ for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 

















(Continued from page 506) 

Westover School and the department of library 
service of the New Haven, Connecticut, State Teach- 
ers College announce an experimental workshop for 
school librarians, to be held at Westover School 
July 11-29. ial attention will be given to cata- 
loging and classification and basic administrative 
techniques, with other areas of library work ex- 
plored in informa] discussion periods. 

Three or four semester hours’ credit in library 
science will be granted by the New Haven State 
Teachers College upon satisfactory completion of 
the course. Enrollment will be limited to thirty 
students, with a tuition fee of $40 and board and 
room at $75, payable in advance. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Miss Esther Millett, Librarian, 
Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut. 

6 68 

The 30th Annual Conference of Aslib will be 
held at the Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool, Lancashire, 
from Friday, September 16, to Monday, September 
19, 1955. 

8 8 


The 1955 annual meeting of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association will be held October 6-8, inclu- 
sive, at the Hotel Robidoux, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


M.L.A. officers for 1955 are: 
nae ~~ aaea Sealock, Librarian, Kansas City Public 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Nellie Homes, Librarian, Cottey 


College, Nevada 
ao VICE-PRESIDENT—Beryl Hefley, Kansas City Public 
‘ar 


sucnETARY—Paxton P. Price, Librarian, Missouri State 


‘ary 
TREASURER—William Wood, Assistant Librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library 
ALA COUNCIL MEMBERS—Stewart Smith, Librarian, St. Louis 
County Library, Normandy; Ralph Parker, Librarian, 
University of Missouri 


New officers of the Kansas Association of School 
Librarians are: 


PRESIDENT—Margarett Lowman, Lawrence 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Crystal McNally, Wichita 
SECRETARY—Amy Cobb, Aftica 
TREASURER—Myrrl Houck, E/ Dorado 


WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued from page 504) 


Gerard L. Alexander of the New York Public 
Library's map division will conduct this year, for 
the fourth consecutive summer, a “Grand Tour of 
Europe” for the American Travel Company. For 
descriptive travel folder “L’’ and full details of the 
tour, which has been especially planned for librar- 
ians and their friends, write to Gerard L. Alexan- 
der, c/o American Travel Company, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York 36. 


The second volume of “Man's Right to Know!- 
edge” broadcasts, a compilation of the lectures by 
world scholars on the second 13-week radio series 
presented in observance of Columbia University’s 
Bicentennial, deals with the subject, “Present 
Knowledge and Future Directions.’ Topics dis- 
cussed include: “The Nature of Things in The 
Universe,” ““Human Organization in Law and Free- 
dom,” “The Human Spirit and Religion,” and 
“Prospects in the Arts and Sciences.” The volume 
may be purchased at $1 per copy from Knowledge, 
Box 800, Grand Central Station, New York 17. 
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DOUBLE-PLAY 
ROOKIE 


Joe Arcupatp 


Another thrilling sports story by 
the author of FIGHTING 
COACH. When a talented 
second baseman finds out that 
baseball is more than a signed 
contract and 
more than just a 
game, he be- 
comes a complete 
player. For boys 
12 to 16. April. 

$2.50 


CINTRA’S 
CHALLENGE 


Jane S. McItvaine 

The author of popular COP. 
PER’S CHANCE writes a 
colorful Story of fox hunting 
and romance laid in the Vir- 
ginia “horse country.”’ An 
absorbing novel for girls 12 to 
16. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. 

March. 

$2.50 
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BEE WRIGHT. .. : 

The Cataloger at the “‘Carnegie Library in = 

Bookville” has found the secret to fast, 2 

error-free cataloging of new books with . 

Demco’s Hi-Lo Book Pockets. . 

TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 3 

* 

Simply slip the book card into the = 

Hi-Lo Book Pocket. * 

2 Roll them both into the typewriter. > 

° 

Type the call number, author and ~ 

3 title on back flap—right atthetop... ° 

then roll the platen and repeat the 4“ 

typing on top of book card. S 

No. 286-0 Reinforced Hi-Lo Book Pocket © 

like the other Demco pockets is made of , 
extra tough, long-wearing stock that resists 

tearing; has a finish that makes printing - 

clear and legible. 9 
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Now Ready... 
A NEW WEAVING TITLE 


HOW TO WORK 
WITH RAFFIA 


By Bibbi Jessen 


This new craft title completely cov- 
ers the increasingly popular handcraft 
of working with raffia—a tough but 
easily workable and economical cord 
material. In beginner's language, it 
describes raffia and its uses, then goes 
on to give clear directions for braiding 
and sewing rafha, crocheting articles 
made of rafha, and twisting or wrap- 
ping cord used in making articles of 
wound raffia—with an illustration of 
each of the 29 usable and attractive 


articles. $1.00 


Other Popular Weaving 
Books. . . 


KEY TO WEAVING 


By Mary E. Black 


The standard beginner's guide to weaving 
that presents the methods of learning the 
craft in the simplest and most practical 
terms possible. $6.50 


HOW TO WEAVE LINENS 


By Edward F. Worst 








A thorough presentation of the various 
processes needed in producing a piece of 
fine linen from flax plants. Illustrated. 


$5.50 
FOOT-POWER 
LOOM WEAVING 


By Edward F. Worst 


In text and illustration, this ‘‘weaver’s 
standard handbook” considers the construc- 
tion and uses of the foot-power loom plus 
sping: threading, plain weaving, and 
double weaving. $7.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1103 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Vour F ibrary 


id the Dnjormation 


CENTER 
of Vour Community 


Public Relations Planner 
Helps You Spread Its 
Influence Through 


Public Relations ideas, 
Posters, Folders, 


News Releases, 
Write for Full 
informetion and 


Special Offer on Radio, TV 


News Features, 


Monthly Newsletter, 
Packets of Related A Complete Library 


Publicity Materials, and Public Relations Service 
SPECIAL RATES ON 
at LOW COST 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
FOR BRANCHES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 


BOX 171 e TUCKAHOE 7, NEW YORK 
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AUTO 1955 — The international Yearbook 

of Auto Design and Production 

Over 300 superb photo-illustrations and 
complete technical specifications of all new 
leading foreign and domestic sports cars, 
stock cars and luxury models in an authori- 
tative, unique volume for everyone inter- 
ested in automobiles and the automotive 
field. Includes fascinating illustrated his- 
tory of body design from re xd carriages 
to the latest experimental models. $7.50 


THE COMPLETE AIRBRUSH BOOK 

By S. Ralph Maurello. Comprehensive, de- 
tailed visual instruction course and refer- 
ence manual on every phase of airbrush 
application and technique, including care 
and maintenance of equipment. Clear, 
step-by-step explanations and instructions. 
425 illustrations. $7.95 


NEW PRACTICAL FORMULARY 

By Mitchell Freeman. Nearly 2500 labora- 
tory-tested and evaluated formulas, many 
never before disclosed. This is the first 
compilation in many years. Clear, concise, 
easy-to-follow descriptions and directions. 
Valuable to every home handyman, chem- 
ist, manufacturer of chemicals or investor 
in the rapidly expanding chemical indus- 
tries. 376 pages. $7. 


THE ITALIAN CINEMA 


Fifty years of the Italian cinema—from its 
semi-documentary, timid beginnings 
through the stifled creativity of the Fascist 
dictatorship to the brilliant splendor of its 
— importance to the cinematic world. 
vishly illustrated. $7 





THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Dante’s masterpiece in the great transla- 
tion by Lawrence Grant White, illustrated 
with 69 of the famous Gustave Doré en- 
gravings. $3.98 
THE THOUGHT AND 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM JAMES 

By Ralph Barton Perry. 400-page version 
of the monumental, Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
biography of the father of American psy- 
chology and the brilliant era in which he 
lived. 2.98 
SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY 


The great Irish playwright’s own selection 
of his nine favorite plays, containing the 
immortal Juno malt ake Paycock, The 
Plough and ihe Stars and others. $4.98 


MAMA MIA ITALIAN COOKBOOK 


By Angela Catanzaro. Helpful, informative 
and easy-to-follow home book of Italian 
cooking. Contains nearly 500 recipes for 
antipasto, minestrones, pastas, sauces, 
breads, pizzas, main dishes of meat and 
fish, vegetables, salads, desserts and bev- 
erages. $3.00 


A TREASURY OF JEWISH HOLIDAYS 


By Hyman Goldin. Fascinating history of 
Jewish lore and ritual, with richly detailed 
descriptions of traditional rites and cere- 
monies. Includes calendar showing the 
dates of every holiday through 1970. $2.98 


THE LANGUAGE OF HANDWRITING 


By Oscar Myer. An easy-to-use guide to 
the analysis of character through handwrit- 
ing, for the amateur and _ professional 
graphologist. 











NOW READY 








BACK IN PRINT 
Folklore in the Old Testament 


By Sir James G. Frazer. Classic of comparative 
religion and anthropology—a fascinating = 


The Book of Musical Knowledge 
By Arthur Elson. An encyclopedic guide to the 
derstandi iati of music. 609 





g and app 
pages, illus. Popular, standard work for years. 
$2.98 


The Works of Plato 

The unsurpassed Jowett translation. 1,700 pages, 
four volumes in one. $4.98 
The Bathroom Reader 

Gollection of uninhibited stories, verses and jokes 
by America’s foremost wits. $2.75 
Barlow's Tables 

Ed. by L. J. Comrie. Fourth edition, newly ex- 
panded, of this classic shortcut for engineers, 
scientists, technicians and all who use applied 
mathematics. $3.75 
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By Victor Rine 





IMPORTANT New Books . 


PAGEANT PRESS 


IN THE PATH OF THE WINDS 


A truly great historical novel of the 


turbulent, mysterious Middle East, by a foreign correspondent. 
Gives unique insight into the very souls of Israel and Islam, 
the pclitical struggles, and the men and women who fought for 
the shining ne~ nation of Israel. March $3.50 


BROADCASTING THE NEWS A MILLION YEARS 
By Tom Franklin © The thrilling story OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


“behind” the newscast. A highly competent 
manual for radio, newspapers, and the lay- 
man, with teletype illustrations of mews- 
handling. March $3.00 


LOVE AND LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY 
By Henri Birnbaum, M.D. * A very 


By Ira D. Cardiff © Professor Albert 
Einstein says: “. . . a very valuable book 

_ in the interest of public enlightenment 
and education it seems to me very desirable 
that this book should find wide-spread atten- 
tion.”” Concise new kind of history, revised, 
up-dated, elaborated. March $2.50 


modern vision of the eternal theme. Love, as TRANSYLVANIA: 
a faculty of life to expand, is portrayed in PIONEER UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 


all its aspects, from the primitive and juvenile 
to the beauty of adult love surpassing per- 
sonality. March $3.50 


THE BRANDING IRON 


By John Burnis Allred * A breathless 
suspense tale from the Old West, by one 


By Walter Wilson Jennings * The 
brilliant and inspiring history of the growth, 
development and trials of an institution of 
higher learning now celebrating its 175th 
Anniversary. Well-written, comprehensive, 
carefully documented. March $4.00 


who hung up the saddle, reluctantly, to take LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
up the pen. Packed with drama of the man- AND OTHER POEMS 


hunt and Old Western justice, plus a new 
kind of heroine as real as the girl next door. 


$2.50 
BUNKY'S BOOK 
OR TELL IT AGAIN STORIES 
By Olive M. Johnson * Brand new 


By Miller Williams * ‘his powerful 
new poetry, by a poet who has much to say, 
captures the essence of each message and 
conveys it directly to the reader as an experi- 
ential, emotional, and esthetic response. IT 
MUST BE READ! March $2.00 


stories with fascinating new characters for BEYOND THE WICKED 


children of all ages. Entertaining, warm, 
lively tales sure to be reread and retold for 
a long, long, time. March $2.50 


ROAD UNCONVENTIONAL 


By Louis Gilmore °* The sensitive tale 


By William H. Bagbey * An aston- 
ishing novel about Kathy—beautiful, sophisti- 
cated and desirable, but personifying the 
forces of Evil to an incredible degree. She 
was loved, as such women are, but murder 
provides a startling climax. March $3.50 


of an adolescent named Bush Custom. Is THE TIRED DONKEY 
he psychotic? Possessed by the Devil? Or AND OTHER STORIES 


just unusually perceptive? That depends 
upon who is describing him. You won't 


By Ann Byrd °® Three captivating sto- 


forget him! $2.50 ries to delight young readers. Lively character- 
ization with smooth, swift pace. $2.00 
CORN AND WRY WHERE IS HEAVEN? 


By Sig Ashenfelter * Versatility and 
complete spontaneity best describe these 
stories, essays and memoirs. The sort of 
thing we've missed since we lost our beloved 
Will Rogers. $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 


By A. C. Ferber * An intelligent at- 
tempt to bridge the gulf between science and 
religion, by a student of life who believes 
that eternal happiness is possible for all 
men. $3.50 


20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, ENC, 130 w. 42nd st.. New York 36, N.Y. 
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A NEW BOOK on a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 


By BROOKS PALMER 
Leading authority on 


( American time pieces 
[PF =>\ The suthor of The Boot 
/ 0 merican Clocks has 
L ——"*’". written this story of tell- 
Po wing time, from earliest 
concepts to today’s mar- 
vels of accuracy. Em- 


phasis on the American 
contribution, including 





The sundial was 
in use some six 
milleaniums ago 


“the first useful applica- 
tion of mass produc- 
tion.’ Valuable material 
for every teacher and li- 
brary. Fifty-four pages of 
text, 842 x 11, liberally 
illustrated, 4-color cover, 
plastic-bound. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
Clock Manufacturers Association 


A modern auto- 
mobile clock 








HERE LIES OUR HOPE 


By Reverend J. Clyde Wheeler 


Vigorous, timely and practical 
messages. Cloth, $2.50 


CROOKED ROWS 


By Mary E. Sullivan 


A gallant, moving story of a 
woman who holds steadfast to her 
beliefs and ideals. Cloth, $2.50 


PATHWAYS 


By James Carl Crowson 


A rich treasure of inspirational 
verse. Cloth, $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 














of America, Inc. Boston 20 
215W Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
2 New REFERENCE SHELF Titles L 
AM 
DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY HAPPY TO 
edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. PRESENT 


Vol. 26 no.6 © 192 pages * $1.75 


% PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: 
The Conflict of Powers 


edited by Joan Coyne MacLean 
Vol. 27 no.l © 218 pages * $2.00 


ORDER NOW 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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A Book of Introductions 
Compiled by Guy R. Lyle 
and Kevin Guinagh 


So you have to make a speech of in- 
troduction—but you don’t know how! 
Well, this tidy little book sparkles 
with 86 models by such masters of 
wit as George Bernard Shaw, Will 
Rogers, and Samuel L. Clemens. 


The engaging preface tells you how 
to size up your audience. You learn 
what to say; how to say it; and how 
long to take. 

265pp. Cloth Bound $3.00 


Send for your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave., New York 52 
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THE FALCON’S WING DRESS. ... otters the greatest trans- 


lation of the Oldest Bible in the World, by Charles Thomson, Secretary 
of the Continental Congress of the United States (1774-1789). 


ie 
SEPTUAGINT 
BIBLE 


NOW, THE FALCON’S WING PRESS, 
encouraged by the amount of nationwide orders, 
is to continue plans for a future national 
advertising campaign, offers an even better 
edition of Thomson’s great bible, edited, revised 
and enlarged by Dr. C. A. Muses, specialist 
in ancient theology. 








ONLY 
$6.50 


OF THE FALCON'S WING PRESS EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 


The REV. DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK says: “You certainly deserve the thanks 
and congratulations of all Biblical students for publishing this valuable translation of the 
SEPTUAGINT. I trust that its value may be quickly recognized and that the book may 
have a cordial reception and wide use.” ... DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES says: “THE 
SEPTUAGINT BIBLE is a beautiful piece of publication in itself, and a monument of re- 
search and study. You have returned this ancient tome to the ranks of knowledge, and thus 
have served greatly the thought of this present age.” ... DR. DELBERT M. STALEY, 
President of The Staley College of the Spoken Word says: “No library should be without 
one or more copies of this wonderful work.” 














Points of interesting changes incorporated in this new edition: 


1. The Oldest Version of the Old Testament in eliminating all confusion by the use of Me, 
existence. Him, Who, Mine, Thee, He, etc., when these 
2. Comparative verse numbers with the later words refer to God. 
Standard Version throughout. 4. One of the most beautiful and readable Bibles 
3. The only English language Bible to capitalize ever printed, bound in deluxe fashion, despite 
pronouns referring to the Supreme Being, an astoundingly popular price. 
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BOOK COLLECTIONS of 


ROYALTY-FREE PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Librarians may recommend these books enthusiastically to teachers, drama 
directors, scout and other youth leaders who are looking for original one- 
act plays that are entertaining, royalty-free, and easy to produce. All of 


these books are standard, 


To be published—Spring, 1955: 


JUNIOR PLAYS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 Lae for children covering 
major holidays and special events, such as Boo 
Week, plus pein. dB and fk plays for coe 
day use. Ready February 20th. Lower and Middle 
Grades, 576 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS FOR LIVING AND LEARNING 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-five plays and programs for classroom or 
assembly, dramatizing s subjects as citizen- 
ship, money, ,, amauaée, transportation, fire-pre- 
vention, Book eek, arithmetic, Colonial life, 
a conservation, United Nations, weather, 
speech, light, promotion, railroads, ete. Ready 
about March 20th. Lower and Middle Crades. 

312 pages; $3.50 


BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS FOR GIRLS 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
wide variety of comedies, holiday and general 
plays using all-girl casts. An ideal source of 
dramatic material for girls’ schools, camps, scouts, 
etc. Ready about April 20th. Lower Grades 
through High School. 419 pages; $3.75 





Recently published—Fall, 1954: 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS 


AND PROGRAMS * 
by Aileen Fisher and Oliver Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
readings, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 
toasts. Lower Grades through High School. 


296 pages; $3.50 


SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 
Thirty comedies and skits for boys of all ages. 


clothbound editions. 


Previously published and — 
still popular! 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND Procrams * © 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
340 pages; $3.50 


One-Acr PLays ror ALL-Girt Casts * 7 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages; $2.50 


Twenty-Five PLays ror Howmays * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 
Jr. and Sr. High. 442 pages; $3.50 


Houmay PRocRAMs For Boys aNp GirLs * 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


LittLe Ptays ror LittLe PLayers * 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Hotway PLays ror TEEN-AGERs * 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
335 pages; $3.50 


Movern ComMepies ror YOUNG PLayers * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 
Jr. and Sr. High. 4373 pages; $3.50 


PLays ror Great Occasions * 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


CuristMas PLays ror YouNncG Actors * 
ed. i 4 A. S. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
00 264 pages; $2.75 


Rapio PLays ror YOUNG PEopLe * W 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN * W 
ed. by A. S. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 
On Stace ror Teen-Acers * 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; 
Career Piays For YOUNG Peopie * 
by Samuel S. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High 
342 pages; $3.50 


SpeciaL PLays ror SpeciaL Days * W 


$2.7 


$3.50 





by Mildred Hark High fous McQueen. 
Grades and Jr. H 397 pages; 


Middle 


Simple and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted ; 
3.00 


mixture of sense and nonsense which will have 
sure-fire appeal for both casts and audiences. 
Middle Grades and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 











W Wilson Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC... Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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SNEAKERS 


By Margaret Wise Brown 


Illustrated by Jean Charlot 


Seven stories with charm, humor and 
warmth about a highly curious, rapscallion 
kitten named sneakers. Easy Reading. 
Ages 4-8, 144 pp., side-sewn, cloth, March 
$2.50 





, ol n aiadl nd 
cn tall ian iret mites a “ Baie | 


BIG TALK By Miriam Schlein 
A humorous picture story about young bragging that accepts “big talk” as part of the drive 
for growth, but at the same time gently puts it in its place. Illustrated in color by Harvey 


Weiss, a talented newcomer. Ages 5-7, 44 pp., side-sewn, Buckraft, March, $2.25 


HOW THE ANIMALS EAT By Millicent Selsam 


Whether an animal pounces on its prey or just eats grass, whether it lives on land or in the 
sea or air, every day is spent looking for food. Illustrations by Helen Ludwig show how every 


animal is equipped to find and eat its food. Ages 9-13, 96 pp., cloth, March, $2.50 





THE FLOWER By Mary Louise Downer 


This is the story of a seed and how it grew into a flower, then faded, died, and yet produced 
more seeds for more flowers — the endless cycle of life. Illustrated in color by Lucienne Bloch. 
Ages 4-7, 32 pp., side-sewn, Buckraft, March, $1.75 


WHAT'S INSIDE? By May Garelick 


Tap, tap, tap! What is coming out of this egg? A chicken, a turkey, a robin? Children will 
have to read the book to find out, but we can tip you off that the brilliant photographs by 
Rena Jakobsen picture every step in the hatching of a baby goose. 

Ages 4-8, 64 pp., side-sewn, Buckraft, March, $2.00 


| 
IS THIS YOU? 


By Ruth Krauss 
Pictures by Crockett Johnson 


No? Then who are you? Where do you live? Take pencil 
and paper, draw who you are, where you live, etc., and you 
have written a book about you. 

Published March, 1955, Ages 4-8, 48 pp., boards, $1.50 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


to be published March 14th by Abingdon Press 


RN Se tae 








BURRO BOY AND HIS BIG TROUBLE 
Story and pictures by Laura Bannon 
* An original, delightfully pictured story about the South- 


west desert, a boy, a burro, and a problem, cleverly solved 
by the Wise Woman of Tepa. Ages 6-9. $1.50 


EOE 





LAPLAND DRUM 


By Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen 
Iustrated by Ursula Koering 


® Family life in Lapland, described warmly and vividly through 
the adventures of Brenda and Vik, “the middle-sized ones,” who 
drive reindeer, meet a witchman, and find a magic map. 

Ages 7-12. $1.50 





MARA OF OLD BABYLON 
By Elizabeth P. Witheridge Illustrated by Lucille Wallower 
® A lively and memorable story about a young girl’s part in preparing 


for the journey of the Hebrew exiles from Babylon back to Judah. 
Ages 7-12. $1.50 







THE WRIGHT BROTHERS First To FLY 
By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 


® For young flying fans, here is the biography of these great 
aviation pioneers from their first boyhood experiments to Kitty 


Hawk. A Makers of America book. Ages 8-12. $1.50 
Se “Sy 
~ / 
* IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Waring Buck, author of 
In Woods and Fields and In Yards and Gardens 
® Clear, simple descriptions and detailed pictures of flowers, ferns, rushes, insects, 


fishes, snails, snakes, toads, frogs, turtles, birds, and the small mammals found in 
wet places. Authentic, appealing. All ages. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.75 








ALL CLOTH BOUND 
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ABINGDON PRESS © NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Don’t Get a Horse’ 
By Lura Gibbons Currier 


PICTURE QUITE FAMILIAR on the Ameri- 

can scene of the early 1900's is that of 
the neighborhood all gathered around—but 
at a safe distance—while the village idiot 
(who else would ride in one of those 
things?) proceeded to try to get that queer- 
looking horseless carriage to run. Among the 
derisive shouts of the cynics, the reactionaries, 
the conservatives, and the honest doubters 
could be heard the refrain ‘Get a horse! Get 
a horse!” It hasn’t got a chance; it won't run. 
You'll never make it. 

Is that so far in the background, or is there 
some of that present in today’s library pic- 
ture? The reasons are many and varied that 
the tremendous industrial growth of the 
South, the Southwest, and the Pacific Coast 
has not been matched by commensurate 
growth in libraries. Could one of the reasons 
be that we librarians—some of us—treally do 
not think this new gadget will run? Could 
we doubt, do you suppose, that larger units 
of service, simpler methods of procedure, big 
plans, streamlined action are really here to 
stay? Are we crying, however far under our 
breath: ‘Get a horse! Get a horse!”’ 

Have we got what it takes to build a really 
dynamic library program to match the indus- 
trial empires that are rising all around us? 
And what will it take? 

There are two ingredients for an adequate 
library program — plans and people. No 

+ Adapted from a speech given at Southwestern Library 
———— in Albuquerque, New Mexico, November 3, 


Lura Gibbons Currier is Field Representative of the 
Mississippi Library Commission, in Jackson. 
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creditable engineering feat can be carried 
out without clear, concise, accurate blueprints. 
The alternative to careful, painstaking plan- 
ning we see all around us: a kaleidoscopic 
pattern of uneven service; here and there a 
good program, a beautiful new building, 
a bustling bookmobile; often insecure, uncer- 
tain financial support; a few energetic willing- 
to-scrap librarians and trustees, a scattering 
of enthusiastic, pocket-loose public officials 
in some counties and municipalities. New 
fringe areas just outside incorporated limits 
of cities are draining off expensive services 
from long established libraries without mak- 
ing equitable remuneration. Many colleges 
are caught viciously between the warmhearted, 
commendable reluctance to deny anyone a 
book who wants to read and their very practi- 
cal, sensible concept of the real function and 
purpose of their own libraries. Then there is 
the concept of public officials that buildings 
and libraries are synonymous. 

Library planning, to be effective, must be 
done not less than statewide and much needs 
to be done on a regional basis. It also must 
be inclusive. All community interests and 
all types of libraries must work on it and 
with it. But planning alone cannot accom- 
plish the desired results. Plans have to be 
sold and then implemented. 

What does it take to sell a first-rate library 
program to a growing area? We might well 
adopt these five basic tenets as a creed for 
selling libraries: Believe in it yourself; Don't 
start first with us; Don’t pull punches; Put it 
in the vernacular; Follow through. 
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Believe in It Yourself 

David H. Clift made the statement, in his 
speech to the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion in 1952, that “the larger unit of service 
has become a concept and a goal.” If he 
didn’t mean you, then don’t try to sell librar- 
ies to a region that has embraced within one 
short decade billions of dollars worth of in- 
dustry, has multiplied its retail sales in one 
area 279 per cent, has increased its individual 
income from 1946-1953 by 75 per cent. If 
you are afraid of change, frightened by dis- 
tance, devoted to the old order, concerned 
with verified entries, upset over collations, 
rooted to routine then this is not for you. If 
way down inside you do not believe in it 
yourself all we ask is that you stay out of the 
way. There’s nothing particularly wrong with 
not selling libraries; some of the best Pi ag 
are not selling them. But don’t pretend to be. 
I can’t carry a tune so I stay out of the choir. 
And the music, made by those who can sing, 
is very beautiful. It’s that simple. 


Don’t Start First with Us 


Charity begins at home; selling libraries 
does not. A library program not inspired by, 
planned for, and implemented by librarians 
is certain to fall on its face; but one that 
waits until a// of our profession is behind it 
is equally certain never to get off the ground. 
You can do more to sell larger units of li- 
brary service in the Chamber of Commerce 
in an hour than you could in a library con- 
ference in a hundred years. Businessmen 
never say: Who will buy the books? Will 
there be a central catalog? How will we 
have staff meetings? Will we be able to co- 
ordinate our technical processes? Whose 
name is going to be on the stationery? How 
will we letter the bookmobile? What are we 
going to do when one library uses B for 
biography and we use 92? 

Never shall I forget an outstanding librar- 
ian who was one of my first professional 
contacts. I asked her this question: ‘“Why 
do we have two completely separate library 
units here only 5 blocks apart, one in the 
city and one in the county, with each of us 
struggling desperately to keep our heads 
above the water?’ She took me gently by 
the hand and explained it to me carefully, 
fully, and 100 per cent unsuccessfully. I was 
confused by it then; later I was infuriated 

by it; and now I am doing battle against it. 

Try to justify that to some of your young 
staff members who are conscious, or ought to 
be, of waste in government and lost motion 
in library service. 
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Don’t Pull Punches 


The picture is gloomy; the statistics are 
discouraging. Don’t cover up. Don't alibi or 
make excuses. People can take the truth 
about their institutions, those people who 
ever mean to do anything about them. Easy 
won't do it. Do you know why the roads are 
easier to traverse over the mountains today 
than when they were first built? Because in 
the meantime, engineers have developed bull- 
dozers and other huge dirt-moving machines. 
Road scrapers never get the job done. Now 
I do not subscribe to the practice of taking a 
baseball bat to kill a fly. I recognize as well 
as anyone the ameliorative qualities of tact, 
the virtues of peace and good will, and the 
direct relation between aggressiveness and 
ulcers. But I also accept the geometric prin- 
ciple that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points and I agree with 
the football coach that a good offense is the 
best defense. 


Put It in the Vernacular 


When you talk to the legislators, make it 
politically popular. Once a group of super- 
visors called me and asked what they could 
do about their library. It was December. 
They were coming up for election the follow- 
ing summer. Some of them, I knew, were 
going to face opposition. My reply to their 
question was this: 


If I were you I would do nothing about your 
library until next October for these reasons: first, 
you are limited by law now to a one-half-mill levy 
and by then we feel pretty sure that we will have 
the law amended so that you can levy a whole mill. 
I know you wouldn't want to appropriate only 
enough money to do half a job. You are much too 
businesslike for that. Then, secondly, by then you 
will be able to join with the next county to have a 
regional library and you wouldn’t want an old- 
fashioned county library, all by yourself, when you 
could get into the best type of library service in the 
country. But more important than either of these, 
you are faced within four months with a political 
campaign. All of you, I assume, want to be re- 
elected. And I want you to be. If you levy a half- 
mill tax now there will not be money enough nor 
time enough for the librarians to sell that library 
so that it will be politically popular. Give us 
enough money and enough time and we can give 
you a good plank for your platform; but the way 
the situation is now it will only backfire on you 
politically. 

When you talk to the industrial develop- 
ment men, speak in terms of accurate statisti- 
cal information. The Manufacturers Associ- 
ation understands cost per unit production. 
They will be fascinated by the idea that mo- 
bile book collections lower overhead and 
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mean more books. It was easier to show the 
state association of purchasing agents that a 
librarian needed training to do her job the 
same as they do when we showed them by 
means of an opaque projector what buying 
responsibilities we had. They really don't 
know why anybody couldn't run a library, 
but they do understand the financial consid- 
erations of relative strength in book bindings, 
the thought involved in selecting lithograph 
machines, typewriters, projectors, the knowl- 
edge that it takes to translate BTU’s into an 
adequate heating system on a bookmobile, the 
decisions involved in building a building. 

And then, it isn’t only how we talk that 
matters, it is to whom we talk. Like many 
other professions we are guilty of talking to 
each other. One speaker at Southeastern Li- 
brary Association brought librarians to task 
when she, a nonlibrarian, said: “You are 
talking always to yourselves when you ought 
to be talking out there to the bleachers.” No 
group is too small, no distance too far, nor 
hour too late to say LIBRARY to anybody. 

Out of a sense of fairness we must sound 
a solemn and serious warning that the course 
we recommend is not easy, and carries no 
promise that it will be. It is easy for me 
to suggest to librarians that they go out and 
attack this selling problem in the vernacular; 
that they sharpen up their approach; lighten 
their attitudes; humanize their stories. But I 
needs must warn them that everyone will not 
like that. Do you know where you will find 
the most disapproval? In your own profes- 
sion. How much I wish that I could say to 
you that this selling job is what our profes- 
sion is crying for. I wish that I could report 
that after a hundred years of no real public 
libraries in two-thirds of the south on meth- 
ods at present in operation there is an eager- 
ness and a complete willingness to try some 
other way. But alas, there is not. Deep- 
rooted in far too many of us is a trembling 
notion of what a library speech ought to say, 
what a librarian ought to act like. 

And you are going to make mistakes. The 
more things you do, the more of them you 
are likely to do wrong. But remember this: 
the best major league batter has had a lifetime 
average of something in the neighborhood 
of only .330. 


Follow Through 


The last of the five points is follow 
through. Nothing, in the final analysis, sells 
libraries but library service. How gravely im- 
portant it is that our noise about libraries 
does not become “as sounding brass and a 
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tinkling symbol.’ If the mg es program 
and the service pattern of a library do not 
move in identical parallel lines, all is lost. 
It is one thing to have the vision to buy a 
bookmobile; it is something else again to 
have the backbone to get it loaded day after 
day to make its schedule without fail. 

Are you planning a new building to fit 
into the community's rising skyline? Look 
at the blueprints again. Have you remem- 
bered everything ? What about the thermostat 
that hangs on the wall? What does it con- 
trol? Is your building airconditioned or 
frozen stiff? Is it comfortably warm or half 
baked? Where did you put your office? How 
far away from the crowded ways of life that 
are your library? Or that you want your li- 
brary to be? Take another look at your build- 
ing. What about life and spirit? 

Upon entering one of the most beautiful 
composites of color and comfort I ever saw 
I said to the librarian: “What a beautiful 
color! What is it?” “O,”’ she told me 
proudly, “‘we mixed it ourselves. We wanted 
to make sure that it was just right.” 

Well, it wasn’t. A man stepped up to the 
desk, asked for a book, and the librarian re- 
plied: “I am sorry, sir, that book is out.” 
That was all. He turned away from the solid 
bleached mahogany $2,000 charging desk 
without the book—or without any hope of 
ever getting it. That librarian might better 
have left the paint mixing to Sherwin Wil- 
liams and seen what she could do about stir- 
ring up the reservation system. 

Social revolution is storming at our gates. 
An economic revolution has transformed 
most of our working grounds from an agrar- 
ian past to an industrial present and future. 
One of the current wisecracks that we fre- 

uently hear is: ‘Come the revolution, I will 
do so and so.’ Come the revolution? Well, 
it has come. It is here. What will you do? 


The time is now. There is no reason that 
our libraries cannot match the genius of our 
economic development. But if they do, we 
have to turn a deaf ear to the doubters and 
cynics and tremblers who stand by and shout: 
“Get a horse; get a horse.’’ We'd better not 
get a horse. We've got one. We had better 
get this thing jet propelled and move faster 
and further and swifter and broader and 
deeper than the forces of ignorance, the dis- 
tributors of filtn, the censors of freedom, the 
reactionaries who would spend public money 
for nothing that is constructive and decent 
and educational, the wastrels who would 
spend it for anything but that. There is a 
grave danger that too soon it may be too late. 
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Booktaster 
By Lois Miller 


(The September 1954 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin carried. a letter 
from Roger McDonough, director of the State Library, New Jersey, which (to 
put it mildly) set off a chain reaction in our library, This article is not intended 
as an answer to Mr. McDonough, but as a continuation of the never ending 
argument of just how much a good library worker should read. L.M.) 


HERE SEEMS TO CREEP INTO EVERY LI- 
BRARY, like a cankerworm to eat at the 
heart of the rose, a librarian who is fascinated 
by the insides of books. His colleagues speak 
of P-slips, LC cards, bibliographical tools and 
his only reply is, “Of the making of many 
books there is no end” (Ecclesiastes 12:12). 
Despite his high calling and fine training this 
librarian becomes a bootlegger. He snoops 
in acquisitions, he pries into the cataloger’s 
truck, he hides books in his desk drawer. In 
short, he reads ! With tears in his eyes he 
tells how the head of his department caught 
(yes, he uses the word “caught’’) him read- 
ing a book during a slack time on duty. The 
library rocked with the explosion. 


Insides of Treasures 


This renegade librarian doesn’t have the 
Dewey decimal system on the tip of his 
tongue, but he knows immediately that Dylan 
Thomas’ The Doctor and the Devils deals 
with a problem about which people still feel 
very strongly. He may not be able to spot 
sociology on the shelf but he knows that 
Southern Accent (William Polk) takes a 
reader painlessly from “Uncle Remus to Oak 
Ridge.” He also knows that Grant McCon- 
nell has followed up with a penetrating study 
on The Decline of Agrarian Democracy. (He 
is likewise aware that he is not as sectional 
in viewpoint as these two examples would 
indicate. ) 


Or Pickled Tonsils? 


It is hard for him to remember which side 
of the wall contains fiction and that biogra- 
phies are shelved by subject and not authors. 
But he never forgets that many fine pieces of 
fiction (Harvest by Giono and Rain on the 
Wind by Macken, to mention two) are com- 
pletely overlooked in the rush for best sellers. 


Lois Miller is Reference Assistant in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 
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The question has already been asked for us 
by Jacques Barzun in Teacher in America, 
“Is it so arduous a task to learn the Dewey 
classification system that there is no time left 
for librarians to learn about the insides of the 
treasures they hoard?” 

Would a pianist be content with dusting 
the keys of his piano? Does a singer get any 
rae from gazing at pickled tonsils on a 
aboratory shelf? But librarians—again, may 
I quote? 

“T thoroughly enjoyed the account of the 
1908 Minneapolis Conference,’ Roger Mc- 
Donough writes in Wilson Library Bulletin 
(September 1954, page 26). “I must confess 
however, that I was appalled at the amount 
of time the library leaders of the day spent 
on books. ... I rejoice that we have left such 
nonsense behind us and that we now devote 
our time exclusively to more important mat- 
ters like federal aid to libraries, job classifi- 
cation and pay plans, photocharging, and the 
like.” 


Off-Color Librarian 


My “off-color” librarian finds himself ap- 
palled at the traitorous thoughts which enter 
his mind when he reads that the nonsense of 
books has been left behind and that we de- 
vote our time exclusively to more important 
things like job classification and pay plans. 
Is the patron of a library concerned with 
these things or is he concerned with the 
nonsense of books? Is the library the only 
establishment in the world where the custo- 
mer is never right? Does it exist for the nur- 
ture and care of librarians? 

When the ‘‘cankerworm’”’ librarian reaches 
the height of fury over these rhetorical ques- 
tions, he ventures to make a suggestion. Per- 
haps each librarian might have a few hours a 
week set aside for him to read the books that 
are represented by cards and slips. But the 
staff wit cuts him down to size. 

“It wouldn't work! People would be slip- 
ping around and working during these 
hours.” 
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Report on Radio Free Europe 
By Flora B. Ludington 


ADIO FREE EUROPE, located in the Eng- 

lish Garden in Munich, is one of the 
outstanding news collecting and distributing 
centers in the world, At the invitation of the 
American Heritage Foundation, I was one of 
a group of national organization representa- 
tives and state chairmen for the Crusade for 
Freedom that visited Munich and Berlin in 
October to observe the work of Radio Free 
Europe. We talked with key members of the 
staff, with U. S. diplomatic representatives, 
and had a brief stop in Paris to visit the 
SHAPE headquarters. 

Designed to strengthen the spirit of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, RFE “has 
been active since 1950. Broadcasts to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ro- 
mania include not only news but also music, 
drama, poetry, religion, history, with empha- 
sis on the native culture of the satellites. 
News is a staple product of RFE which prides 
itself on speed, accuracy and honesty. It has 
on occasion scooped Communist stations and 
reported events from Munich before their 
own local stations got on the air. Newscasts 
on the hour every hour close with news head- 
lines read at dictation speed. Feature pro- 
grams include: the “Other Side of the Coin,” 
a daily analysis of regime propaganda, based 
on early morning monitoring plus knowledge 
and solid research; series such as “Inside the 
USA”’ telling of the people and forces that 
have shaped America; ‘How It Really Hap- 
pened” emphasizing deletions from Soviet 
textbooks. Weekly literary programs may re- 
view recent publications in the United States, 
or important periodical articles. Features to 
farmer and labor groups, often in dramatic 
form, reveal contrasting conditions in the 
East and the West. 

Americans work with nationals from the 
captive countries in establishing over-all poli- 
cies. Each day key members of the staff meet 
with Poles, Czechs, Slavs, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, and Romanians to decide on the 
nature of the programs which are to go out 
over the air. The broadcasters are almost ex- 
clusively persons who were in western Europe 
during the '40’s or those who have escaped 
and sought refuge in the West. 

Library service is an essential part of RFE’s 
operation. Crowded into a small basement 

Flora B. Ludington is Librarian of Mount Holyoke 
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area are books, periodicals, documents, and 
newspapers from the satellite areas. Papers 
and periodicals are indexed in detail, and 
furnish the background information needed 
to assure accuracy of statement before it goes 
out on the air. 

A recent activity sf the Crusade for Free- 
dom involves the sending of balloons con- 
taining pamphlets printed on thin paper. 
From launching sites in Bavaria, members of 
the tour were themselves involved in tossing 
literature to the winds. Necessarily brief be- 
cause of format, the leaflets are known to 
have been received in areas not reached by 
radio. The leaflets often reiterate statements 
which have been made on the radio, and like 
the broadcasts are helping to weaken the grip 
of the Soviet over its satellites, and to contain 
the spread of and maintain the internal resist- 
ance to communism. 

So long as the Iron Curtain exists, books 
and periodicals from the West will not be 
freely available in the countries reached by 
Radio Free Europe and the balloon offensive. 
The Crusade for Freedom offers librarians 
and users of libraries an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the campaign for truth. 





Crusade for Freedom balloons, their cargo 


of truth leaflets suspended below, are 
readied for flight near the Iron Curtain 
border. Thousands of such balloons, carry- 
ing millions of leaflets, fill the skies in red 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary each month. 
Made of plastic, the balloons dump their 
leaflets when counter-balancing dry ice 
evaporates at a predetermined point over 
the target. 
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Advertising Can Be Fun 


By Lora Hunter 


DVERTISING AS A MEANS OF SELLING has 

existed since the days of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The ruins of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum contain walls which have been 
covered with announcements of plays and 
gladiatorial shows. Acta Diurna, an official 
bulletin or gazette published in Rome during 
the reign of Julius Caesar, contained consid- 
erable advertising matter. In medieval times, 
shopkeepers hired public criers to announce 
the sale of goods. This method has persisted, 
chiefly in rural areas, until recent times. Since 
the invention of printing, advertising has in- 
creased steadily. Now with television and 
radio, film, magazines, billboards, and dozens 
of other facilities, advertising has reached its 
greatest height. It was estimated that, in 
1929, $2,600,000,000 was spent for adver- 
tising in the United States. Today the amount 
spent is much more. 

Advertising is used in libraries to a great 
extent, though it may be called publicity pro- 
grams, or it may just be the maintenance of 
bulletin boards. In any event, from the li- 
brarian’s viewpoint, advertising is a method 
of selling; from the patron's viewpoint, it is 
a method of gaining information that helps 
him in a selection of materials. This latter 
view should govern. Unless advertising does 
have educational value, it will likely also fail 
in its selling purpose. 

Information that is of service to the patron 
is the basis of good advertising in the library 
—~-but only the basis. The information must 
be delivered in an inviting and readable 
manner. 

As we study the advertising with which we 
come in contact, we will find that it falls into 
several types. Knowing these types should 
help librarians in planning publicity projects 
with a + pe object in mind. One type may 
be called pioneering or introductory advertis- 
ing. This type tries to introduce the article 
or service to people who had not been in the 
habit of using this type of article at all, and 
who frequently have not realized their need 
for it. “The advertisements try to show them 
how they can benefit by using this particular 
product, which in this case is the library. 

The various services of the library; ice., 
card catalog, vertical file, Readers’ Guide, ref- 


Lora Hunter is Assistant Librarian of the Mainland High 
School, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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erence material, audio-visual material, may be 
acy to the patron through bulletin 

td displays in many different ways. One 
is to have a freight train, with each box car 
loaded with a different service, BOUND FOR 
SUCCESS Of ALL ABOARD FOR SUCCESS. An- 
other way may be to have a tree, with its 
branches indicating the services. Parachutes, 
each displaying a type of service, may be 
dropped from a plane. 

Another class may be called institutional 
advertisements. These try to build the pres- 
tige of a name or brand. They are always of 
the good will type, and often make no at- 
tempt either to show the consumer his need 
or to demonstrate the merits of a product. 

Another class may be called reminder ad- 
vertisements. As their name implies, they try 
to refresh in the public mind its previous 
knowledge or belief regarding the advertised 
product or company. To some extent they try 
to stimulate action. A REMEMBER ME? bul- 
letin board may be along this line. 

There are other types, but librarians have 
used these three in their publicity programs 
many times, ope ~ without realizing it. 

As the whole selling process is mental, the 
advertiser is deeply concerned with psychol- 
ogy. Even so is the librarian. Every decision 
to buy—or read—is preceded by attention, in- 
terest, desire, and conviction or confidence. 
One particular piece of advertising does not 
necessarily try to take in all these steps, but 
it will try to attract attention, create interest 
and perhaps inspire confidence. The first of 
these functions is of primary importance. It 
is recognized that the advertisement should 
attract the mind as well as the eye, and attract 
it not merely to the advertisement, but to the 
subject of the advertisement. 

Another generally accepted principle is 
that negatives should be avoided. A promise 
of the benefits to be derived from an article 
is more pleasing than a warning of the dan- 
gers of not having it. For instance, the bul- 
letin board featuring the freight train, loaded 
with services of the library, is leading to Suc- 
cess—not to Failure if these are not used. 

The advertising campaign is usually 
planned by the librarians in cooperation with 
the student assistants or helpers. The plans 
cover the choice of media used, the general 
policy and objects of the advertising, and th 
chief appeals to be used. - 
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A current Acta Diurna, published once a2 

term by the Orbilian Society at Blackpool 

Grammar School, and widely used in 
schools in Britain. 


The obvious medium of advertising the li- 
brary is through bulletin board displays. 
Usually one bulletin board, at least, is in the 
library. Bulletin boards, however, must be 
changed often, probably once a week. 

Experience has shown that library bulletin 
bina; in places other than the library are 
most effective. Teachers are very cooperative 
in helping maintain one in their rooms. The 
main hall of the school building is another 
effective place. Public librarians can think of 
many other excellent places. 

Some type of covering for the board should 
be available. Crepe paper is a relatively in- 
expensive means of obtaining an attractive 
background. Almost any color is available 
and the paper can be used over and over. 
Cloth is another practical type of covering. 
Pastel sheeting material can be purchased 
with moderate cost. Unbleached muslin can 
be dyed many different colors. It is well to re- 
member that cloth may shrink when washed, 
and, therefore, should be washed before de- 
termining the length and width to cut. 


Borders for the board made of poster paper 
give the board a finished look. A narrow 
straight border is effective, as well as a scal- 
loped one. In the March 1953 issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin, “The School Library 
Bulletin Board,” by Jean L. Woodward, is an 
excellent article which can be of great help. 

The Wilson Library Bulletin is of great 
assistance in providing ideas for bulletin 
boards, by showing photographs of those 
used by other schools. Many times an idea 
used by one school may be a stepping-stone 
to another idea. Billboards along the high- 
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way lead to other ideas. The newest song-hit 
titles and best sellers lend others. Teen-town 
jive talk gives birth to others, and so it goes. 

Mitten letters provide easy dramatization 
of your board. These 3-dimensional letters 
are designed in many styles and sizes, ready 
to use. You may write for a catalog, samples 
and suggestions to Mitten’s Display Letters, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, or to Red- 
lands, California. A display store in your 
own town may carry Mitten letters. Sturgis 
now has plastic letters similar in style to 
Mitten letters. If you do not want to invest 
in 3-dimensional letters, the same effect may 
be obtained by inserting straight pins through 
papes letters so they will stand out from the 

ard. This is very attractive. Using glitter 
dust on letters to make them sparkle is an- 
other simple, effective way of dressing up 
your board. The type we use is called Star 
Dust Tinsels and can be bought at a paint 
store, dime store, or hardware store at a reas- 
onable price. 

Using real objects occasionally on a board 
lends vitality to the display. A drawing of a 
stork holding a real diaper filled with book 
jackets is attractive. Balloons with book titles 
pasted on them are unusual. Book jackets 
tumbling from a horn of plenty made of wire 
and brown wrapping paper are beautiful. 

There are other methods of advertising the 
library and its services. One proven to be 
very successful is a book newsletter, a mimeo- 
graphed page or two of snappy introductions 
of good books, illustrated in some simple 
manner. Many books that have otherwise 
been overlooked have been brought to life by 
this method of advertising. This work is 


. especially satisfying among junior and senior 


high school students. Many high school stu- 
dents would like to read, but, upon entering 
a library filled with books, they become reti- 
cent about trying to find one they think they 
would like. A guide of some kind or a fa- 
miliar title is all they need to start them 
reading. 

Book talks will help publicize the library 
and some of the books. Brief introductions 
to some of your good, but seldom-read, books 
will usually incite interest. 

P.T.A. meetings offer excellent opportuni- 
ties, not only to publicize the library but also 
to promote better community-school rela- 
tions. If a portable bulletin board is avail- 
able, it may be covered with crepe paper or 
some other suitable covering and book jackets 
may be attractively displayed. A table is usu- 

(Continued on page 529) 
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Educational TV in Action 
By Howard F. McGaw 


TATION KUHT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
HOUSTON, providing America’s first edu- 
cational television channel, went on the air 
May 25, 1953, on a limited-time basis. Dur- 
ing the second term of the following sum- 
mer session, a six-weeks’ workshop was con- 
ducted by the university's radio-TV depart- 
ment for the benefit of instructors who 
would be: teaching courses by television in 
the fall, when the station would shift to a 
full-time schedule. 


All the Angles 


In the workshop, prospective TV teachers 
discussed the problems of lecturing before 
the camera and of preparing syllabi and 
study-programs; they studied lenses and 
lighting; discovered what could and what 
could not be done with audio-visual aids; 
watched actual operations in the studios 
(both in the control room and on the sets) ; 
learned something of the professional tele- 
vision student’s technical vocabulary; and 
thus became generally acquainted with the 
possibilities and the limitations of program- 
ming. 

As director of libraries, I attended the 
workshop in order to familiarize myself with 
all of the angles—from the point of view of 
the instructor, the student, and the radio-TV 
department—that would relate to the use of 
instructional materials. Meanwhile, I had 


Howard McGaw is Director of Libraries at the Univer- 
sity of Houston, Texas. 


RADIO SCRIPT: IT’S 


Today I'd like to talk to you about one of the 
most important books not only in our library, but 
in the English-speaking world. This is Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

I'm not assuming that most families have an 
unabridged dictionary, but if in this program I 
can indicate to you some of the information to be 
found in such a reference book, you will be able 
to wait on yourself the next time you visit a li- 
brary. The reference librarians are always ready to 
help you, but if you can operate independently 
you'll save your own time and theirs too, and 
you'll have a feeling of great satisfaction in know- 
ing where to look. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is a big book. 
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read what little literature existed on the sub- 
ject of library television programs, and had 
communicated with most of the libraries 
(both public and university) that had had 
ag ms os in this field. 

e library staff not only offered biblio- 
graphical assistance to the various instructors 
of courses, but we ourselves were soon 
invited to present a series of programs, and 
we decided to name the series “The World 
of Books.”” My program, entitled ‘‘It’s in the 
Dictionary,” the script for which is below, 
was the first number in the series. Other 
programs, either already presented, or 
planned for the future, include “How to 
Work on a Lesson Assignment,” “Book 
Week,” “Rare Books,” “Gifts to the Li- 
brary,” “History of Libraries,” “Best Books 
of 1953,” “Building a Home Library,” etc. 
Whole; series of programs are planned 
around such topics as reference books, cur- 
rent exhibits, and important anniversaries. 

In connection with the material below, the 
“visual aid” reference indicates a sign large 
enough to be picked up by the television 
camera. If someone desires to use the script 
simply as the basis for a lecture to a small 
group, the visual aids can be shown easily 
with an opaque projector. Or, to a radio 
audience, the aids can be read as part of the 
text. 

The audience that I tried to keep in mind 
consisted of senior high school students, col- 
lege students, teachers, possibly curious 
housewives and businessmen, and the read- 
ing public generally. 


IN THE DICTIONARY 


Visual Aid No. 1 


DICTIONARY ON SCALES 


Whereas the average book will weigh less than 
two pounds, this monster tips the scales at over 
sixteen pounds. It’s not recommended that you 
carry it back and forth from the office. 


Webster has approximately 3,400 pages, it in- 
cludes some 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations, 
required the services of over 200 specialists as 
editors, and cost $1,300,000. 


(Camera back to speaker) 
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You don’t have to pay that much for one, but with 
a full appreciation of its value you ‘Il want to 
exploit it for all its worth. 

How many words are there in the English lan- 
guage? Something like one to one and a half 
million. If we exclude scores of thousands of 
ultra-scientific words used only in the laboratory 
and the clinic and the text book, and if we exclude 
scores of thousands more that are easily formed 
from common prefixes and suffixes, Webster's 
600,000 entries would seem to be enough. This is 
especially the case when we consider that “ . . 
the 300 commonest words make up three-fourths 
of our essential vocabulary, and nine-tenths of our 
writing is done with 1,000 words.” * 

How many words do you use? “It has been 
facetiously stated that a woman has a vocabulary 
of only 800 words, but an enormous turnover.” * 

Seriously, the chances are that you haven't the 
faintest notion of how many words you use. 
What's more, even the experts don’t know. In the 
first place, you have four different kinds of vocabu- 
laries: 


Visual Aid No. 2 
KINDS OF VOCABULARIES 


3. READING OR LISTENING 
4. POTENTIAL OR MARGINAL 


1. SPEAKING 
2. WRITING 


A speaking vocabulary and a writing vocabulary 
(which are almost, but not altogether, the same), 
a reading vocabulary (which is generally much 
larger than that of the first two), and a potential, 
or marginal vocabulary (“which has to do with 
words one has not met, but which he could in- 
terpret because of their form or through con- 
text.””)* 

In the second place the same word may have 
several different meanings. The word, “panel,” 
for instance, 


Visual Aid No. 3 


THE WORD “PANEL” IS USED IN A 
DOZEN DIFFERENT FIELDS 


ARCHITECTURE LAW 
AERONAUTICS MEDICINE 
BOOKBINDING MILITARY 
DRESSMAKING MINING 
ELECTRICITY PHOTOGRAPHY 
GARDENING PRINTING 


may refer to a definition in any one of twelve 
different fields. I may know the meaning of panel 
in “bookbinding,” but not in “gardening.” If I’m 
familiar with panel as it applies to all of these 
fields, do I add one word, or do I add twelve 
words, to my vocabulary? 

In the third place, words even though spelled 
alike, are not the same words at all. Take the 
homographs ‘ ‘l-e-a-d” and “b-e-a-r.” 


Visual Aid No. 4 
HOMOGRAPHS 


BEAR—TO CARRY 
BEAR—-THE ANIMAL 


LEAD—TO CONDUCT 
LEAD—THE METAL 


Add two, or add four to your vocabulary? 
(Camera back to speaker) 
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And shall we count trade names like Jello and 
Victrola? And shall we count proper names, and 
slang? If a count is to be made of our child's 
waeiery, shall we include an expression like 
“false face’. as an extra word? The same, of 
course, would apply to “kiddie car,” “bean bag,” 
and hundreds of other combinations. 

No wonder, then, that the researchers can't 
agree on the number of words we should have in 
our vocabularies. A child at his third birthday 
should command 1,600 words, says one investiga- 
tor. Another says only 900. An eighth grade pupil 
should have a vocabulary of 9,000 words, if we 
are to believe one writer; 40,000 words if we are 
to believe another. A tremendous range. 

A lexicographer comes out with about the same 
estimates, but he puts them in a different way: 

. a child of six years has command of [3,200] 
words. An adult, with a limited education . . . 
can understand not less than 8,000. A_ business 
man, a skilled technician or mechanic [without a 
college degree}, can muster from 15,000 to 20,000 
words, and a college graduate should have com- 
mand of upwards of 25,000.” * 

Still another researcher makes the statement 
that, counting derivatives and proper names “. . 
the average educated person controls some 50, 000 
to 70,000 terms, while a professional linguist may 
reach as many as 200,000.” ° 

Compare with these figures the vocabularies of 
Shakespeare, Franklin, and Wilson.’ 


Visual Aid No. 5 


WRITING VOCABULARIES 


Number 

Name Century of words 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 16 and 17 20,000 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 18 4,100 
Wooprow WILSON 19 and 20 60,000 


It's understandable why Shakespeare, not only 
because he was Shakespeare, but pon he wrote 
as a poet and dramatist, would use thousands of 
words that a prose writer like Franklin would not 
employ. In connection with the prodigious vo- 
cabulary of Woodrow Wilson, we should remind 
ourselves that, in addition to other important con- 
siderations, tens of thousands of new words have 
entered the language during the last few centuries. 


(Camera back to speaker) 


While it's highly desirable to have a powerful 
vocabulary, those of us in schoo] work would be 
mighty happy if our students could spell and use 
properly the words which they think they know. 
And if you in the audience are not students or 
teachers, this may be your problem too, either 
directly or indirectly. 


In a recent questionnaire to the English majors 
among its alumni, a college asked, “Have you any 
recommendations, based on your experience since 
graduation, for the improvement a the English 
curriculum?” A typical reply came from a girl in 
the sales and advertising department of a furniture 
company: “In business we find an appalling lack 
of persons with even an average vocabulary. If 
you can turn out one in ten students who can spell 
ordinary words or even use the dictionary, it will 
be an accomplishment.” 
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The instructor responsible for sending out the 
questionnaire reports that in grading term papers 
for a course called Literature of the Renaissance, 
he discovered that one of his seniors—a senior, 
mind you, and presumably an English major—had 
misspelled thirty-six times the two key words of 
the course, “Elizabethan” and “Renaissance.” * 

An English teacher in another college makes an 
even sadder report.’ 


Visual Aid No. 6 


GEMS OF ILLITERACY 


I SORT AN OUTLET, 

ON THE HOLE, 

GO TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGER. 
HE WAS MY IDLE, 


Fortunately these examples are not typical, but 
found at the college level at all, they are rather 
discouraging. The phrase, “on the hole,” makes 
sense, but the context called for w-h-o-l-e. ‘The 
fact that h-o-l-e and w-h-o-l-e and i-d-l-e and 
i-d-o-| are homonyms might be offered as some 
excuse, but “sort’’ for “sought” and “slugger’’ for 
“sluggard’’ should secure somebody's demoticn. 


(Camera back to speaker) 


This thing begins at an early age, however. 
Some of you will recall, in a recent comic,” the 
experience of Dennis the Menace in dealing with 
an unfamiliar expression. When his father asked 
him to “get the bushel basket,” the little devil 
speedily fetched the desired article, but finding it 
full of assorted trash he proceeded to empty it 
with the command, “Get outta there, you old 
bushels!” 

But maybe he'll outgrow it and enter college 
with the dictionary habit, after all. 

Before the time runs out on us, let’s examine 
Webster from the point of view of what it in- 
cludes that the average layman, and often the stu- 
dent, and sometimes even the teacher, are apt to 
overlook. That it thoroughly covers word spell- 
ing, pronunciation, derivation, definition, part of 
speech, etc., is of course assumed. But I'll list very 
briefly dozens of uses to which the Unabridged 
Dictionary is seldom put by people who are simply 
unaware that the information is to be found there. 


Visual Aid No. 7 


A FEW ABBREVIATIONS 
A, O, U. K. B. P, M. 


What's the meaning of A. O. U.? Unless you 
make a hobby or vocation of bird study, you 
wouldn't know that it stood for the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

Unless you play chess, “KB” is probably mean- 
ingless. These letters stand for “king's bishop.” 

Practically all of you will immediately think of 
“post meridiem’’ in connection with the third 
abbreviation, but few of us, including myself until 
I looked it up, were aware that it also stands for 
“post mortem.” It's in the dictionary. 

Do you use W-i-s. or W-i-s-c. as the abbrevia- 
tion for Wisconsin? Either is correct. 


(Camera back to speaker) 
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The list of abbreviations is in one of the appen- 
dices. Here are other most helpful bits of infor- 
mation. 

Signs and symbols: from “Aeronautics” to 
“Weather.” If in connection with biology or 
botany you come across an asterisk with a line over 
it, the dictionary will show you that it refers to 
the Southern Hemisphere. If the sign for an Eng- 
lish pound has a capital T after it, the combination 
means that the money is in Turkish pounds. 

Another list gives you all the places in the 
United States having a population of 5,000 or 
over, the list conveniently arranged alphabetically 
by state. 

The Gazetteer furnishes: not only the correct 
spelling of a city and its correct pronunciation, 
and its location and population, but the heights 
of mountains, the lengths of rivers, the areas of 
lakes, counties, states, and what historical, political 
or other items of interest relate to these places. 
If an important battle occurred there, or if a par- 
ticular town is the seat of an important college or 
university, the dictionary will show it. 

The Biographical Dictionary, one of the princi- 
pal appendices, provides not only correct spelling 
and pronunciation of the names of prominent per- 
sons throughout history, but also their occupations, 
nationalities, and years of birth and death. 

Numerous plates give ready answers to such 
questions as the following: 

What does a Lockheed “Constellation” look 
like? Or a Sikorsky Helicopter ? 

Where may I find a table of the chief foreign 
alphabets: Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Russian, Ger- 
man, Sanskrit? 

Where may I find pictures (in color) of the 
common birds of the United States? 

Where is there a picture of the spicebush swal- 
lowtail butterfly ? 

Do a tiger beetle and a figeater resemble each 
other? 

How do _ I identify poison ivy? There's a pic- 
ture of the plant in the dictionary. And pictures 
of our common trees, and of our wild flowers. 

You have seen covered bridges, perhaps, but 
your child hasn’t. A picture of one is in the dic- 
tionary. Or you may want to show him the differ- 
ence between a cantilever bridge and one of the 
bascule type. 

What is the name of the famous cathedral in 
Rome? The dictionary provides a picture of 
St. Peter's. 

What are some countries whose coins have holes 
in the center? Of those illustrated on the special 
plate, we see that Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, and Spain have, or have had, such coins. 

Among the gems, we readily recognize such 
familiar stones as diamonds and rubies and emer- 
alds, but what does a beryl look like? Or a 
jasper? 

That muscle in your back that’s been giving 
you trouble lately—what’s the name of it? Or 
what is the name of the bone in your son’s foot 
that was fractured recently? You'll find all the 
muscles and a complete skeleton, plus enlarge- 
ments of the skull, hand, and foot, on a special 
plate in the dictionary. 

How do you pronounce this name from the 
Latin, or the Gveek, the Hebrew, the French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian? Some of the intro- 
ductory pages in the dictionary will cover this 
situation, 


How do you pronounce the following words? 
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Visual Aid No. 8 
THE PRONUNCIATION VARIES 


ABDOMEN 
ADDRESS 
ADVERTISE MENT 


CEMENT 
DEPOT 
EITHER 


A table of hundreds of words as to whose pro- 
nunciation the authorities disagree is also included 
in the introductory pages. You'll find that ab-do’- 
men is preferred, but that ab’-do-men is permis- 
sible, that ad-dress’ is preferred, but that ad’-dress 
is permissible. You have good authority for saying 
ad-ver-tise’-ment or ad-ver’-tisement, ce-ment’ or 
ce’-ment. If you're an Englishman you'll say depot 
with a short “e,” but an American will use the 
long “e.”” I was brought up on either, but you may 
have been brought up on esther. 

Most people don’t realize that the Unabridged 
Dictionary includes the following types of infor- 
mation. 

First, the names of important books and poems. 
Here are examples: 


Visual Aids Nos. 9 and 10 


KENILWORTH—A HISTORICAL NOVEL 
(1827) OF THE TIME OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE DyYNASTS—A POETICAL DRAMA 
BY THOMAS HARDY, ISSUED IN THREE 
PARTS, 1904-1908. 


All the proper names from Scripture. 


Visual Aid No. 11 


MoSES—THE GREAT HEBREW PROPHET 
AND LAWGIVER WHO LED THE ISRAEL- 
ITES FROM EGYPT THROUGH THE WIL- 
DERNESS TO CANAAN. 


The names of important world-famous buildings, 
museums, etc. 


Visual Aid No. 12 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT—A WHITE 
MARBLE OBELISK ERECTED AS A NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL OF WASHINGTON IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. IT Is 555 FEET 
HIGH AND 55 FEET SQUARE AT THE BASE, 
AND WAS COMPLETED IN 1884, 


Important characters in fiction, drama, and opera. 
Here are two examples: 


Visual Aids Nos. 13 and 14 


CARMEN-——THE TITLE AND HEROINE OF 
A ROMANCE AND OF A GRAND 
OPERA ... SHE IS A BRILLIANT, SEDUC- 
TIVE, FICKLE SPANISH GYPSY, EMPLOYED 
AS A CIGARETTE MAKER, WHO IS 
STABBED BY HER LOVER, JOSE, 


CORDELIA—IN SHAKESPEARE’S “KING 
LEAR,” THE YOUNGEST OF LEAR’S 
THREE DAUGHTERS. (SEE KinG LEAR.) 


Under the cross reference to King Lear, you will 
be referred to a whole paragraph giving the gist 
of the play. 
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Names of famous paintings and works of sculp- 
ture. 


Visual Aids Nos. 15 and 16 


THE BLuE BoYy—aA FAMOUS PAINTING 
BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, REPRE- 
SENTING A BOY IN A COSTUME OF BLUE 
SATIN STANDING AGAINST A LANDSCAPE 
BACKGROUND. 


VENUS OF MILO—aA HELLENISTIC MARBLE 
STATUE FOUND ON MELOS IN 1820 AND NOW 
IN THE LOUVRE, REPRESENTING VENUS UN- 
DRAPED ABOVE THE THIGHS, HER ARMS ARE 
LOST, AND THE MODE OF RESTORATION IS 
NOT AGREED UPON. 


(Camera back to speaker) 


I see that our time is up. Thank you very much 
for your attention. I hope that this has been a 
profitable quarter-of-an-hour, and that those of 
you who have not been cognizant of the rich re- 
sources to be found in the Unabridged Dictionary 
will now feel more at home with this one-volume 
reference library. 
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ADVERTISING CAN BE FUN 

(Continued from page 525) 
ally available for books. Even though the 
librarian may not want to speak formally at 
each meeting, the parents will still have an 
opportunity to see the types of books the chil- 
dren are reading. Parents are usually vitally 
interested in the types of magazines or ref- 
erence books they should have in their homes 
and will always find a chance to converse 
with the librarian. 

A small column in the newspapers or in 
the school paper will prove rewarding. Stu- 
dent assistants can write short reviews of 
some of the books they have read to be pub- 
lished in the school paper. Other news of the 
library should be included in each issue. 

(Continued on page 532) 











The Library On Television 


By Phyllis Kefalas 


HE SAN DIEGO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

has been telecasting educational pro- 
grams since April 29, 1952. After the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, on April 
14, 1952, had allocated 242 channels for 
noncommercial educational use, the San 
Diego City Schools began programs on 
the regular commercial channels. There were 
two purposes in doing this: first, to gain ex- 
perience in the development of television 
programs; and secondly, to maintain a hold 
on the ultra-high-frequency channel allocated 
in San Diego fe educational use. 

At the present time there are two elemen- 
tary and two secondary programs each week. 
Each of the two local commercial stations has 
given time to the schools. The planning for 
the programs is done through a television 
advisory committee composed of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and representatives from San 
Diego State College, the San Diego County 
schools, the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
from interested lay persons. 

The Instructional Aids Department of the 
San Diego City Schools is charged with the 
responsibility for developing the programs. 
Teachers are notified in advance and are 
given study guides for the programs. 

This fall a series of television programs 
was planned for tenth-grade English classes 
to enrich their program. One of the areas in 
which teachers felt the need for added in- 
struction was in the use of library resources, 
particularly in the use of the card catalog and 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. The 
matter was referred to the Librarians’ Coun- 
cil of the San Diego City Schools, which ex- 
‘axe a keen interest in such a program, 

ut no one asked who would present it. 

I found that out one day toward the end of 
a busy lunch period when the library was full 
and I answered the telephone: J was to be 
the TV librarian. To be sure, I had taught 
the use of the card catalog and Readers’ Guide 
often enough (what librarian has not?), but 
I have always known something about my 
“audience.’’ Television sounded frightening. 

However, there was not enough time in 
which to allow myself to be completely 
frightened. The date of the program was just 
over one week away. 


Phyllis Kefalas is Librarian of the La Jolla, California, 
Junior-Senior High School. 
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The curriculum production department 
was working with the television office on the 
English series. We discussed the material to 
be presented, some ways in which it might be 
done, how many students we could use, and 
what help we might expect to obtain. We 
decided to use nine sophomores, and we 
planned to work through one English class. 
We chose eight students, who were visibly 
pleased and extremely enthusiastic when they 
were told that they were to help plan and to 
appear on a television program. 

The next afternoon, the nine students, the 
head of the instructional aid department, 
and I sat around a conference table to plan 
the format of the program. We talked host 
all the kinds of situations into which infor- 
mation about library tools could be injected. 

The group chosen for the program had 
used Readers’ Guide a great deal the year be- 
fore, especially for their science course, and 
they are all regular users of the card catalog. 
They had trouble remembering what their 
difficulties had been in learning to use these 
tools. Part of their research involved discuss- 
ing with their friends what kinds of problems 
might be included. When I suggested some 
of the humorous situations which can arise in 
the use of Readers’ Guide, they began to re- 
member similar incidents. At last we were 
started. 


Outlined Plot 


Our next planning session was the one in 
which we developed the outline of the plot. 
Two boys were to come to the library and do 
everything wrong and be straightened out by 
their fellow students and by the librarian. As 
the outline began to take shape, the students 
began to see possible roles for themselves. 
The program was developing. 

At our next meeting, we allocated prob- 
lems and situations, and the students worked 
two or three together to write the necessary 
dialogue to present the ideas. The next day 
the library became a script production labora- 
tory with regular library work assuming a 
minor role. Librarian turned into script edi- 
tor as I sat at my typewriter filling in my part 
in my own words and writing the continuity 
between the scenes prepared by the students. 
It was a frantic race against time. The library 
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secretary took the pages of script as they came 
from my typewriter and typed Ditto carbons. 
We still had about four pages to get ready 
for duplication when the hour arrived for 
our first reading of the script. 

When sixth period arrived, our script writ- 
ers and actors (those nine students) appeared 
in the library. We had borrowed a tape re- 
corder which we planned to use for two pur- 
poses: to let the students hear their own 
voices as others hear them, and to have a 
verbal record of the script for possible edit- 
ing. We had our first reading of the script 
followed by a discussion and a recording. 

That night I took the recorder and tape 
home and listened to it at least half a dozen 
times. By the time we met the next day I had 
made some small changes in the script, and 
we went into rehearsal. If only we had had 
more time for rehearsals! We practiced dur- 
ing the students’ English el several days, 
we practiced after school, we practiced Satur- 
day, and we even practiced on Sunday after- 
noon. Then we practiced again very early 
before school Monday morning. Our regular 
library users began to remark about the 
unusual atmosphere in the library which 
seemed more like a rehearsal hall. One cor- 
ner of the library was set up as the television 
studio set, and the bystanders showed a great 
deal of interest in the unusual events taking 
place in the library. 

We had one short rehearsal at the televi- 
sion station in front of the cameras and those 
hot lights. Then it was quiet, the music 
began, the program was introduced, and we 
were on for half an hour. Because I was di- 
rector as well as performer I did not enjoy 
the program; I was too busy worrying about 
cues and props and nine students’ parts as 
well as my own. Then suddenly the program 
was over with TV time to spare, and the adlib 
part began. We gave more information and 
summarized more than we had rehearsed. 
Then we felt free; most of the pressure was 
gone, but some of the tense feeling remained. 
We had known that the students would be in 
no condition to return to class, so we had 
arranged a party in the cafeteria. Over cokes 
and cake we discussed our program. Still, 
none of us was in a real position to evaluate 
its effectiveness. 

My reaction to the program came after I 
had listened to a tape recording of it. In the 
quiet of my own home I was able to sit and 
listen to the entire program. You know, it 
sounded much better than I had expected that 
it would. In fact, the students were excellent; 
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TV Guide to Library Searching 
Techniques Program 


they had put everything into the perform- 
ance! 

The program itself began with Mike and 
Eddie entering the library in _ of infor- 
mation about atomic energy. Eddie was going 
to the shelves “to look through the books,” 
and Mike was going to get a stack of maga- 
zines. As they left the scene, first Ladd and 
then Mary came to the librarian seeking in- 
formation about books. They obtained their 
information from the card catalog, and their 
discussion with the librarian and the use of 
blown up Wilson cards on the TV screen 
helped put the idea over to the viewing audi- 
ence. Then Eddie found that the card catalog 
could help him. 

Marjorie and Audrey came into the range 
of the camera. They were planning to use 
Readers’ Guide to get the material for their 
assignments. Next Janice asked the librarian 
for help in finding a particular magazine, 
and the scene shifted to the Readers’ Guide 
table. There the students were sitting; some 
were using the index, and Mike was going 
through his stack of magazines without suc- 
cess. Finally Cara took pity on him and ex- 
plained about the magazine index. 

Shortly thereafter, Janice and I entered, 
and some of the students at the table asked 
for additional information. The discussion 
which followed sounded very much like what 
you would hear when Readers’ Guide is being 
explained in any library. The use of blown 
up entries helped here too. 
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Then Bobby entered and asked for more 
material on uranium than he had been able 
to locate in the encyclopedia. We discussed 
the encyclopedia indexes, the vertical file, and 
started using Readers’ Guide. The program 
ended with a summary by some of the stu- 
dents who reviewed how they had been 
helped in using library tools. Then we filled 
in with more information and s , 

The students did an excellent job in writ- 
ing the dialogue for the script. It sounded 
very lifelike. In fact, the script was so life- 
like that whenever a student asked me a real 
question in the library, his question sounded 
like something out of the script! And my 
answers sometimes sounded very familiar to 
my own ears after all our rehearsals. 

The reactions of some of the librarians 
throughout the city and the reports from the 
students who viewed the program have led 
me to believe that some important ideas were 
really put across to a large group of sopho- 
mores who were watching the program in 
their own schools. If nothing else was ac- 
complished, at least they were made aware 
that what we were saying was the same thing 
their own librarians had been saying to them. 
We had many compliments on the program 
—fan mail even! 

For other librarians who might be called 
upon to present such a program I have a few 
suggestions. First of all, if it is possible, 
enlist the services of your drama or speech 
teacher, or ask some other teacher to act as 
director. It is difficult to be both director and 
performer unless you happen to be experi- 
enced in both. Also, he can help you with 
matters of stage business and problems of 
acting. Secondly, if it is possible, allow at 
least two weeks for rehearsal after your script 
is prepared. Thirdly, make lots of use of the 
tape recorder. It is much easier to help a 
student correct his —s problems if he 
can hear himself making errors, and he can 
work on improving his voice if he knows 
what it sounds like. Fourthly, have someone 
time your program at different stages during 
your rehearsals. A television program must 
fit into an exact pattern of time. And finally, 
have the students help write the dialogue so 
it will really sound natural. 

A television presentation of library infor- 
mation can serve effectively either as an in- 
troduction to the use of library resources or 
as a summary of a unit of instruction. As an 
introduction the program can show that a 
need exists for such knowledge and skills as 
may be learned in a library. The purpose of 
our program was to introduce a few of the 
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library tools which a person should learn to 
use in order to obtain the fullest benefits from 
his library’s resources. The brighter students 
could probably begin using the card catalog 
and Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
without further instructions after viewing the 
program. 

For some of the pupils, a television presen- 
tation probably cannot be as effective if it is 
the oe explanation of the use of library 
tools which they receive. They will need 
further help when they begin to use the li- 
brary’s resources. When a librarian teaches 
skills to these students in the library, she can 
direct her remarks to the particular needs of 
the specific group. Through her questioning 
she can determine just how much further ex- 
planation and review are necessary. No mat- 
ter what the method of teaching, the follow- 
up and the actual use of library tools should 
be immediate. 

Perhaps one of the greatest values of edu- 
cational television is in using it for summary. 
For most of the sophomores in San Diego it 
was either a summary of a review in dramatic 
form. Another important value of educa- 
tional TV is in the number of people who are 
reached by a single program. Because our 
program was telecast at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, many citizens in the community 
were able to watch it in addition to the sopho- 
mores who viewed it in class. We hope that 
some of the viewers were made aware of the 
shortcuts to information which libraries offer 
them. 

During Children’s Book Week, the chief 
librarian of the San Diego City Schools pre- 
sented a library program for the elementary 
schools. 
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ADVERTISING CAN BE FUN 
(Continued from page 529) 

Throughout a complete advertising pro- 
gram in the school library, the talents of the 
student assistant may be utilized. Students 
have clever ideas and are more than willing 
to work hard to see them carried out. Much 
guidance is needed, however, especially 
among junior high groups and even with 
most of the high school students. 

Publicity work in a library is highly re- 
warding. It is an uplifting and intensely in- 
teresting phase of library work. The most 
surprising part of it is that a librarian does 
not have to be an artist or even have unusual 
talents to have creative displays. Imagination 
is about the only necessary tool. And isn’t it 
a lot of fun! 
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Television Set Ownership and 
Public Library Use 


By Donald W. Johnson 


i THE YEARS since the ending of World 

War II there has been a development of 
the television industry to the point where 
almost every home has a television set. Much 
speculation relating to its effects upon other 
media of mass communication has resulted 
from this phenomenon. In particular, librar- 
ians have been concerned that television 
would compete too effectively with books for 
the leisure time of the individual, but statis- 
tics have not been available to indicate to 
what extent the fears of public librarians 
might be justified. 

A study has been completed recently ? 
which may be useful in determining how 
much TV reduces the use made of the public 
library. The study makes no pretensions of 
being final or definitive, and the data con- 
tained in it cannot be generalized, but it will 
have served a purpose if it assists in the orien- 
tation of our thinking respecting television's 
influence. 

Speaking only in broad terms, it was found 
that use of the public library decreased appre- 
ciably among those who had acquired tele- 
vision sets. The decrease was pa almost 
regardless of the perspective; a decrease in 
library use following purchase of television 
sets was apparent among the members of the 
sample generally, the college educated, those 
not college educated, those over forty years 
of age, married men, and married women. It 
should be noted, though, that young people 
continued to use the public library as much, 
or more, after getting television sets, and 
there is some evidence that the adverse effect 
upon library use in the other groups may be 
of a temporary nature. 

The study was mace with the aid and 
cooperation of the staff of the Free Public 
Library of Montclair, New Jersey. Ten per 
cent of the persons registered with the library 
were asked, via postal questionnaire, if they 
had television sets and, if so, when they had 
acquired them. The circulation data for those 


Donald Johnson is Acting Acquisition Librarian of the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

1 Johnson, Donald W. The Effect of Television Set 
Ownership upon Public Library Use (unpublished master’s 
734 niversity of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
1954). 
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persons replying were then analyzed, with 
comparisons being made between set owners 
and nonowners of sets as well as among the 
set owners before and after set purchase. 
Montclair’s registration data made it possible 
to make analyses, also, in terms of age, edu- 
cation, occupation (students versus nonstu- 
dents), sex, and marital status. A summary 
of the findings in this study will be found in 
Table 1. 

Television set owners as a group borrowed 
more books before set purchase than after. 
There were 122 owners of TV sets in the 
sample, and they borrowed 1,593 books in 
an average 8.15 months prior to acquiring 
their sets as compared with 1,263 books bor- 
rowed during the same length of time after 
purchasing TV sets. This represents a reduc- 
tion in their use of the library amounting to 
20.71 per cent. It must not be supposed, 
however, that each patron reduced his use of 
the library, for only about one-third used the 
library less after getting sets while another 
one-third actually showed an increased use of 
the library. The average number of books 
borrowed per TV set owner per month fol- 
lowing set purchase was 1.3; the same group 
averaged 1.6 books per person per month 
prior to set acquisition, while those who had 
not acquired sets during the period under 
study averaged 2.1 books per person per 
month. 

The college-educated owners of television 
sets borrowed an average 1.7 books per per- 
son per month prior to their getting tele- 
vision sets and 1.4 after set purchase; the 
college-educated nonowners averaged 2.2 
books per person per month. Among those 
not having college educations, the set owners 
averaged 1.4 and 1.1 books per person per 
month before and after set purchase, respec- 
tively, while those without TV sets averaged 
1.9 books per person per month. 

Students without television sets borrowed 
more books than those having them, but those 
having television sets used their public li- 
brary slightly more after acquiring sets than 
they did before. Those who were not stu- 
dents, however, reduced their use of the li- 
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brary from 1.8 to 1.4 books per person per 
month after set purchase, and de nonstudents 
not having sets borrowed 2.3 books per per- 
son per month. 

Persons 15-39 years of age exhibited much 
the same borrowing pattern as students, while 
those 40 years of age and over followed the 
pattern set by the nonstudents. 

In their use of the library, unmarried men 
and women were not adversely affected by 
television sets in their homes, pecs those 
without TV sets used the library substantially 
more than those having them. However, 
married men and women reduced their use 
of the library markedly following purchase 
of television sets: 40 per cent for the men 
and 29.4 per cent for the women in the 
sample. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
BOOKS BORROWED PER PERSON 
PER MONTH FOR OWNERS AND 

NON-OWNERS OF TV SETS, 
BY VARIOUS FACTORS 


TV Set Owners 
Average per Average per 


month betore menth ater Nonowners 
TV purchase TV purchase 
CRORE 6605 Ook x as 1.6 1.3 2.1 
Education 
College educated .. 1.7 1.4 2.2 
Noncollege educated 1.4 1.1 1.9 
Employment status 
ee: 8 9 1.1 
Nonstudents ..... 1.8 1.4 2.3 
Age 
15-39 years ....... 9 9 1.4 
40 years and over.. 2.6 1.8 2.6 
Age and employment 
status 
15-39 years 
Students ....... 8 9 1.1 
Nonstudents ... 1.0 1.0 1.6 
Sex and marital status 
Men 
ED ais < ivtesaes 9 1.1 1.3 
Married ....... 2.5 1.5 2.1 
Women 
RENE aE _ 7 2.2 
Married ....... 1.7 1.2 2.4 


An attempt was made in this study to 
determine if television's effect was or was not 
lasting. The data in Table 2 would seem to 
indicate that television has a novelty effect. 
In other words, the immediate reaction to 
television is to spend a disproportionate 
amount of leisure time before the set; this 
is followed by a reduction of the time spent 
in viewing TV programs. During the initial 
period, the individual has less time to read, 
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hence he borrows fewer books from the pub- 
lic library, but as he reduces the time spent 
watching television programs he finds more 
time to read and borrows an increasing num- 


ber of books from the library. 
TABLE 2 
NOVELTY EFFECT 


Number 
Mon Number Number Average per 
After TV of of Books Person per 
Purchase Persons Month* 
1 122 200 1.6 
2 122 199 1.6 
3 122 173 1.4 
4 117 163 1.4 
5 107 100 9 
6 100 114 1.1 
7 85 120 1.4 
8 76 81 1.1 
9 72 130 1.8 
10 66 82 1.2 
ll 62 106 te 
12 59 95 1.6 


* The pre-TV average was 1.9 books per person per 
month (3,894 books in a cumulated 2,029 months). 


As has been stated, this study is not con- 
clusive. The sample studied, consisting of 
331 persons, was too small to permit general 
conclusions. It is hoped, however, that this 
study will be followed by others and that the 
cumulative conclusions of many studies will 
enable us to learn what may be expected to 
result from the competition of television with 
our public libraries. 


BORROWED ART 


(Continued from page 542) 

One can often borrow a substantial part of 
an advertisement: THE CARNIVAL OF FAVOR- 
res was a Life spread advertising cookies. 
One tire manufacturer's annual advertisement 
featuring pictures of license plates is fine for 
a spring or fall travel display. Another ex- 
ample, the word fa// used with a picture of 
a giraffe, can be used for a list of TALL TALES 
The word new, used for advertisements of 
many products, can be used on NEW BOOKS 
posters. 

Pictures from magazines or book catalogs 
pasted on miniature, brightly colored book 
jackets have an appeal for younger children. 
The little five-cent toy-counter books contain 
beautifully colored pictures which are suit- 
able for this project. 

An alert eye on the part of the librarian 
and her student assistants will prove that free 
and inexpensive “borrowed art’’ sources are 
numerous and the satisfaction can be great. 
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History Comes Alive 


By Frances E. Carman 


N THE SMALL city of Bedford, Ohio, the 
Cuyahoga County Branch Library per- 
forms a service that is unique in this vicinity. 
This is the preservation of local historical 
items as a collection at the library, an idea 
suggested by our county librarian as a project 
for the Bedford Library Advisory Committee. 
The committee members were interested in 
the historical project almost immediately, 
especially those who had lived in Bedford 
for some time. I confess that the prospect 
looked pretty dubious to me, an outsider 
fresh from a region rich in historical lore and 
tradition-conscious to the nth degree. As I 
looked about I wondered what interesting 
things could ever have happened in this in- 
dustrial city with almost none of the old 
houses left and seemingly few of the older 
residents. But gradually the picture changed. 
One of the native sons led the way by mak- 
ing out a list of “prospects” to whom we sent 
a letter to enlist aid in searching attics for old 
pictures, journals, daybooks, etc. Letters were 
also sent to all organizations. Committee 
members followed up the letters with per- 
sonal contacts. 

Newspaper publicity proved to be the best 
way to stimulate interest. A regular campaign 
was laid out with the editor of the weekly 
Bedford Times-Register, who allowed gener- 
ous space for our items. The first a was a 
brief announcement of the project and a pub- 
lic appeal for help. Receipt of the first items 
was reported at once, with description, names 
of donors, and a plea for more material. 
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An address by the librarian to the Rotary 
Club resulted in worth-while additions to 
the collection. Another big boost came when 
the newspaper editor decided that he would 
not have time to decorate his booth at the 
merchants’ show and asked if the committee 
would like to take it over for the historical 
project! 

Two weeks after the merchants’ show we 
held an open house at the library with an 
EARLY DAYS IN BEDFORD theme. When it 
became obvious that not enough material had 
been donated for our open house historical 
exhibition, arrangements were made for the 
loan of things that had a personal worth and 
were treasured as family keepsakes. Gradu- 
ally, as it became known that things would 
be well cared for, items which at first were 
only loaned were allowed to remain at the 
library as permanent acquisitions. Most of 
the items were of paper, and fragile: old in- 
vitations, programs, playbills, clippings, and 
pictures. So we put them on table tops cov- 
ered with glass which was cut to measure and 
loaned to us by the local hardware merchant. 
One hundred people braved a pouring rain 
to attend the open house. 

Thus encouraged, the committee kept on 
hunting for historical material. With funds 
given by the Bedford Lions Club, a steel fil- 
ing cabinet was purchased and an old map 
reconditioned and framed to hang perma- 
nently in the library. People remembered the 
open house-exhibit and more articles drifted 
in from time to time. 

Three years later, another campaign was 
launched, sparked by the local newspaper, 

(Continued on page 537) 
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A Program of Science Exhibits 
By Howard R. Brentlinger 


Mss DIVERSE INTERESTS are represented 

in Monroe County, from farming to the 
numerous skilled trades which contribute to 
the high living standard Rochester enjoys. 
This means that the Rochester Public Library 
has rich resources to draw upon in planning 
exhibits. 

In the Science and Technology Division 
an attempt is made to include some material 
on literally hundreds of different subjects, 
ranging from abrasives, to bird-houses, to 
cooking, to earthworm farming, to zoology. 

We believe that our exhibit program rep- 
resents a valuable medium for bringing to- 
gether the material we have to offer and the 
industries we contact, and so we have initi- 
ated a series of monthly displays, through 
which concerns are enabled to place their 
names and products before a larger audience. 
Library patrons benefit too, through increased 
understanding of unfamiliar processes, which 
may well improve their living standards if 
utilized, and through increased appreciation 
of the library's services. We include one or 
more volumes from our collection in each 
display, usually a dummy, with the jacket of 
a volume relating to the subject at hand, so 
that we can circulate the book itself. Thus 
the fact that books are basic to the under- 
standing of a wide variety of subjects is sug- 
gested, and the library is enabled to promote 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

Some of our interesting exhibits have fea- 
tured the manufacture of men’s suits by the 
Hickey-Freeman Company, arranged for us 
by a window dresser at one of the large men’s 
stores in the city; carburetors from the Roch- 
ester Products Division of General Motors 
Corporation; fluorescent gems and minerals 
from Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
one of the country’s leading biological supply 
houses; spices from the R. T. French Com- 
pany; old and new telephone equipment, as 
well as high fidelity sound reproducing com- 
ponents, from the Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany; laboratory apparatus from the Will 
Corporation; high vacuum equipment from 
the Consolidated Vacuum Corporation; vari- 
ous types of colorful advertising printing 
from the Leo Hart Company; and a mouth- 
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watering summer display of soda fountain 
syrups together with old dispensers and other 
relics of bygone days in the refreshment in- 
dustry from the J. Hungerford Smith Com- 
pany. 

Our negotiations with the schools have 
also borne fruit. Through the consultant in 
science of the Rochester Board of Education, 
we circularized the science teachers in the ten 
city high schools, asking for the loan of any 
pupil projects which they felt might be suit- 
able for our purposes. We thought that this 
proposal might mean an added stimulus to 
science students in pursuing their special in- 
terests, and that the library and consequently 
the public might again benefit by the new 
opportunity we would have to dramatize the 
resources we have available. After inspecting 
several attractive projects with the science 
consultant, we decided upon a pharmaceutical 
exhibit, which was installed with great en- 
thusiasm by two student scientists. We are 
planning to renew this relationship with the 
schools another year. 

The School Service Division of the Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences lends circu- 
lating exhibits on natural science subjects to 
schools and public institutions, and we have 
availed ourselves of this service from time to 
time. 





High schoolers installing their 
pharmacy exhibit 
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Display of high vacuum equipment 


We have also received assistance from 
friends of the library and from staff mem- 
bers. Last Christmas one of our good friends 
constructed for us two elaborately orna- 
mented gingerbread houses and a number of 
gingerbread figures. Colorful Scandinavian 
decorations and cookbooks, one opened to 
the recipe used to make the houses, completed 
the picture. Another month, a staff member 
in our children’s department, an amateur nat- 
uralist by avocation, lent us her collection of 
birds’ nests. 

On another occasion we turned to the Boy 
Scouts, and were able to borrow a large knot 
board, with the knots well annotated. This 
attracted considerable interest. Accompany- 
ing this was our Encyclopaedia of Knots and 
Fancy Rope Work, opened to an appropriate 
page. The branch library nearest the troop 
responsible for this display later used it very 
successfully. 

Finally, we have tried to recognize the 
do-it-yourself-at-home enthusiasts by show- 
ing seeds and gardening accessories from one 
of the local nurseries, and examples of vari- 
ous types of insulation, wallboard, and build- 
ing supplies from a local lumber company. 

Always we have attempted to publicize the 
diversity of our resources. During the course 
of our activities we have at suitable times 
sent descriptive releases to local ward news- 
papers, city papers, company house organs, 
and high school science teachers. 

By keeping informed of the dates of the 
county fair, the scouterama, the home show, 
and similar exhibitions, we have been led to 
worth-while displays. 

Often our exhibitors have made their own 
arrangements, sometimes after consultation 
with us. On other occasions we have been 
asked to bring our own imaginations into 
play. In general, we have found a simple 
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symmetry to be effective. Small signs typed 
on our bulletin typewriter have proven satis- 
factory for identification. The public has 
appreciated the inclusion of eines explana- 
tions of esoteric processes. 

We always give credit to the exhibitor 
with a small courtesy card, and have encoun- 
tered practically no difficulty from salesmen 
excessively eager to advertise their products. 
A simple reminder that we cannot be overly 
commercial in a public institution has been 
quite sufficient. In the one instance when a 
competitor of one of our exhibitors ap- 
proached us about providing a display, our 
offer to consider the request after a suitable 
time interval had elapsed was sufficient to 
close the discussion. 

We are hopeful that in the future our sci- 
ence exhibits may make an increasingly effec- 
tive contribution to our library program. 


HISTORY COMES ALIVE 
(Continued from page 535) 

which had been featuring occasional histori- 
cal articles all during this time and now again 
ran weekly appeals for historical items. It 
was decided to hold a second open house— 
this time on a Sunday afternoon and evening. 
Twice as many people came out as before. 
Two front windows of the library were deco- 
rated—one with chairs of ancient vintage and 
a sign proclaiming BEDFORD, THE HOME OF 
THE CHAIR (Bedford's oldest industry); the 
other with a very old doll sitting in a child's 
rocker, McGuffey's readers, old pictures of 
local scenes, and such unusual articles as a 
Civil War belt buckle which had stopped a 
bullet and saved a local soldier's life, and a 
savage-looking hook used to pull teeth by the 
grandfather of two prominent citizens. 

The Library Advisory Committee feels that 
once in two or three years is often enough for 
a historical exhibit as material comes in slowly 
and making it an annual affair would take 
something from it. During the periods be- 
tween exhibits, however, the historical collec- 
tion is available for reference, under supervi- 
sion of the librarian, and articles and pictures 
appear occasionally in the newspaper. The 
idea of preserving historical items of Bedford 
is now firmly established and word of mouth 
helps to carry it along. 

What is being done in Bedford to revive 
and preserve the city’s history can be accom- 
plished in almost any community. Especially 
where towns and cities do not have full-blown 
historical societies, a real service can be ren- 


dered by the public library. 
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Your Bulletin Board—Servant Not Master 


By Kenneth Marantz 


S AN ART TEACHER AND SCULPTOR, I 

bear a natural prejudice for the value 

of visual expression. A bulletin board can be 

a very meaningful form of such expression. 

For those of you who feel, as I, that your 

display areas can be of value, I hope to give 
some answers to the following questions: 


Why should there be bulletin boards ? 
What makes a good bulletin board? 
Who puts up the bulletin board ? 

How often should the board be changed ? 


In regard to the why, the assumption is 
made that you want a library with empty 
shelves; i.e., that you desire all books to be 
constantly circulating. In order for this to 
happen you must be super salesmen — or 
starved for books. To make my points valid, 
I must assume further that you have a func- 
tioning library program with sufficient books 
It must be repetitious to suggest that the li- 
brary room be attractive, the books in order 
and in good condition, the system for check- 
ing books in and out efficient, the research 
material easily available, and the librarian a 
friendly and useful wellspring of informa- 
tion. But it cannot be too often repeated that 
you are primarily salesmen, and that the 
product you are selling is unique within the 
school. No teacher has at his disposal the 
tremendous potential that lies dormant in 
colorful array around you. And dormant it 
will remain, unless you can produce the en- 
vironment for its awakening: the translation 
of potential to kinetic knowledge. 

As salesmen, you have a willing tool in 
your bulletin boards for getting your sales 
pitch across. They are your posters, ads, bill 
boards—in sum, your’ means of enticing the 
public to buy your product. The old saw that 
a picture is worth a thousand words is trite 
but true. Pound a student's ear with advice 
and the reaction is usually negative; but tease 
him a little bit, dangle a bit of bait before 
his eyes~and see him snap at the line you are 
holding. Now obviously, if you are to get 
the poor fish to bite you must promise him 
more for his time spent than comic books or 
television. One method for coaxing him into 
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the cult of the reader's circle is the effective 
use of display surfaces. A good bulletin 
board can stimulate; a poor one is a nothing, 
is flat, is ineffectual. 

All right then, question two asks wha! 
makes a good bulletin board? I see the an- 
swer in four broad, interrelated categories: 
theme, organization, materials, tone. 

To be effective the bulletin board must 
have a central idea around which you can 
weave your design. Needless to say, the 
theme should be of general interest to those 
who are to see it. You, as librarian, might 
be very fond of American antiques {and by 
coincidence the library may have a large col- 
lection of material on the subject). A bulle- 
tin board about Colonial milkglass and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch wrought iron work, even if 
well handled, could not send the students 
dashing off to strip the shelves. However, a 
display of flying saucers with the related sci- 
ence fiction area would certainly get a good 
number of students interested enough to try 
a book, perhaps at first just to see pictures or 
to compare the books with their usual comics; 
but then perhaps to read. Obviously all stu- 
dents cannot be interested in all subjects. But 
the theme of science fiction covers a far 
greater scope than antiques. So that choosing 
from the body of students you work with you 
must consider: age, sex, community cross 
section, available library material. With these 
factors in mind, themes may be derived from 
current events like Olympics, the UN, na- 
tional elections, local community problems, 
Marilyn Monroe. From school events like 
Education Week, Book Week, dramatic pro- 
grams. From group activities such as lan- 
guage clubs, student government. From sea- 
sons and holidays like the ghosty autumn, 
sport winter, romantic spring, or the holiness 
of Easter or joy of Christmas. From hobbies 
like rug hooking to matchbook collecting. 
From the curriculum such as chivalry, the 
American heritage, the fun in numbers. And 
so forth, and so forth, and so forth. Where 
the theme derives is a local problem, but a 
theme there must be! 

We have the theme, now we must organize 
the pieces. You know the old Army gripe 
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that the cooks took the finest raw materials 
and turned out the vilest finished product. A 
really tremendous idea must have the 5 se 
organization in order to prove effective. 
What then are we working with when we go 
about putting up a bulletin board? In the 
first place we have a two dimensional sur- 
face: we are working with flat areas. Cer- 
tainly it is conceivable to tack up solid ob- 
jects; but through experience I have found 
that a bulletin board composed of securely 
fastened flat objects stands the wear and tear 
of traffic considerably better than one whose 
components project into space. Reserve your 
three-dimensional displays for your show 
cases and upper shelves. In the second place, 
our areas are contained within a frame or 
border. You can see at once that the organi- 
zation of a bulletin board bears a strong re- 
lationship to the planning of an oil painting 
or water color. A bulletin board requires as 
much care in organization as a traditional 
work of art. 

First of all, every display should have a 
center of interest (an attention getter). Sec- 
ondly, the over-all effect must be a balanced 
one. Thirdly, there should be a feeling of 
consistency and unity, a feeling of good pro- 
portions. Finally, the colors used must some- 
how give the impression of belonging to- 
gether. A chat with your art department or 
a few hours spent with a simple book on de- 
sign should give you enough details to put up 
a fine bulletin board. 

As for materials you might use, rectangular 
book jackets may be used with good success— 
but only by the bravest and brightest bulletin 
board people. I personally find them impos- 
sible for several reasons. First, they are usu- 
ally very poorly designed; secondly, the varie- 
gated colors and shapes in any assortment of 
covers make it impossible to create a sense 
of organization; thirdly, the rectangle used 
alone in large quantity is one of the dullest 
shapes ever devised by man; fourthly, the 
library boards are so often the wearers of 
these rectangular smallpox that no one both- 
ers to look at them anymore. If nobody looks 
at your ads then you make no sales. 


This is not to rule out the occasional intact 
jacket used with utmost discretion. However, 
whenever tpi cut up your jackets into 
meaningful shapes, retain author and title 
(this saves the tedious job of lettering) and 
maybe a particularly good illustration. That 
is all! You can supplement illustrative mate- 
rial with magazine illustrations (pay particu- 
lar attention to the advertisements), original 
drawings, maps, charts, photographs, posters, 
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reproductions of art works, paper cutouts 
from colored papers or wall paper. And 
ribbon, string, thread, raffia, etc., can be used 
as guides for the eye to connect a loosely 
organized area. Of course you will want to 
include the names of books; but choose the 
attention-getting way, not the out-of-date 
expected way. 


Tone 


So far we have an organized theme using 
a variety of materials in answer to the ques- 
tion of what makes a good bulletin board. 
Added to these three specific requirements 
must be such subjective ones as neatness, 
attractiveness, humor, ana drama. If a bul- 
letin board is messy, if the ink dripped, if 
your straight lines are not, if the pasted cor- 
ners flap in the breeze, then the observer 
must conclude that the effort to be neat was 
too much and question the value of the whole 
job. 

Humor is a fine format for education ac- 
cording to a well known child psychologist 
(Dr. Ames of Yale). Tickle the student's 
funny bone and he is an easy target for your 
arrows of learning. There must be something 
to humor; go out of your way to use it. A 
few cartoons clipped from some of the na- 
tional magazines might well be used to set 
the tone for an entire display on almost any 
topic. But, if you can’t make them laugh 
then make them cry. Inject drama by means 
of moody color schemes, sentimental illustra- 
tions, vital statistics. Certainly humor would 
not set the mood for a religious bulletin 
board. Symbols of various faiths, Gothic let- 
tering, stained glass, rich purples and reds— 
these are the stage props which will lend sin- 
cerity and impact to your display. Above all, 
whether sentimental, sweet, horrific, scream- 
ingly funny, or just plain shocking, in order 
to command attention and hold it until the 
sales pitch is made the bulletin board must 
be attractive. 

The why and the what having been an- 
swered, the questions of who and when re- 
main. One of my favorite television ads is the 
bit that goes: ‘Busy day, busy day, busy, busy, 
busy day—no time to make dessert!’’ With 
a shift in ending I am sure the story would 
apply to you all. Fine, you say, so now we 
are artists and along with all our other activi- 
ties we must spend hours (it does take hours 
to make a good bulletin board) creating dis- 
plays. But where do we get the time? Hon- 

(Continued on page 546) 
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Bulletin Board Displays in the 
University Library 


By Roberta J. Wills 


VERY SECOND OR THIRD WEEK in a librar- 

ian’s schedule comes display changing 
day. To the new librarian this can be a chore 
of long planning and preparation. To those 
more experienced in the field it can be a 
relatively simple process. We merely check 
our long list of displays, pull materials out 
of the storage file, get the book jackets that 
are filed ait a certain subject matter, and, 
with thumb tacks in hand, we're ready to 
arrange another bulletin board. 

Oh, we plan new ones occasionally. And 
we never put one up the sarie way twice. 
Maybe the display is of a sub) :ct matter that 
some students or patrons saw last year or the 
year before. There will be recent book jackets 
that haven’t been displayed. And there are 
always new library visitors. The freshman 
class is always new. For the art work—f it 
was pleasing once, it will be pleasing again. 

The art work for displays should be not 
only for temporary use but for future use as 
well. A little more time and expense may be 
involved in the original making but think of 
the satisfaction when, during the busy days 
prior to a holiday, we reach into a storage 
cupboard and pull out a package of ready- 
made bulletin board material. 

The secret is to put it up and take it down 
carefully. Use it only if it’s in good condi- 
tion. Patrons hate to see a dog-eared display 
as much as librarians hate dog-eared pages. 


Never puncture your art work with a 
thumb tack. Tape the tacks on the back with 
Scotch tape if the object is of light weight or 
with wrapping tape for the heavier pieces. 
The thumb tacks can be cut without damage 
to the illustrative material. 

Keep in mind that the main purpose of a 
bulletin board display is to introduce the 
library books to the student body. Sometimes 
we get so carried away with our artistic work 
that we tend to make that the purpose. The 
handiwork must not detract from the jackets 
being shown but point out or illustrate the 
theme. Any illustrations should be large 
enough to be seen across an expanse of 
space—usually the library foyer. They need 
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the simplicity to catch the eye but not to hold 
the eye, for the eye must travel to the jackets. 

Often the theme is obvious and no caption 
is needed. Letters, if they are used, should 
blend into the whole display. Cut them from 
the same material that is used in the illustra- 
tions or from book jackets. 

The display needs to be designed with the 
size of the bulletin board in mind. Some 
boards limit the possibilities. In the Bradley 
University Library one section of wall in the 
foyer is covered solidly with cork. Three 
overhead lights illuminate the displays. The 
slight S-curve in the wall assists in forming 
pleasing lines and shadows. 





THE 48 STATES 


The United States map proved a bigger mathe- 
matical problem than I had expected. But once 
started the bayous of the Mississippi and the nu- 
merous bays of our coastal lines couldn't daunt me. 
It all started with that one book jacket on Illinois. 
If it had not contained the outline map of the state 
I wouldn't have rung that bell. I cut it out. I meas- 
ured it—thirty miles to the inch. One by one the 
other states joined. 

If possible each state was cut from a jacket that 
typifies that state. Some of the titles are The Army 
of Tennessee, Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania, The 
Hoosier City, The Serene Cincinnatians, and Across 
the Wide Missouri. The state guides make obvious 
state maps but the jackets tend to be dull in color. 
We Always Lie to Strangers for Arkansas, Steam- 
boat Gothic for Louisiana, and Midwest at Noon 
for Iowa made appropriate and attractive state 
maps. 

Texas and California were a problem. Here I 
searched for jackets large enough. Poor little Rhode 
Island and Delaware were cut from a patriotic 
jacket of red, white, and blue with no titles visible. 
oe ge small states the spine of the jacket was 
used. 

In order for one to get a general idea of the size 
of this book jacket map, New York City is 5’ 21/4” 
from Los Angeles, and the southernmost point of 
Texas is 3’ 4” below the Canadian border line. 
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This map was up five times in two years— 
twice by popular demand. 





SPACE SHIP 


Space ships are of universal interest. Here is one, 
jet-propelled, right on the bulletin-board, The ma- 
terial for this one costs forty-nine cents. I bought 
a roll of silver wrapping paper. And presto! Space 
ship. 

The roll consisted of two large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper on a cardboard roll. Use the roll for 
the body part of the space ship, but you won't need 
all of the roll so cut off about one third, Just 
simply wrap it, turning down the paper at the ends. 
Make a cone with a base that will he into one end 
of the roll. Wrap it. The other pieces are cut from 
cardboard, wrapped, and inserted in slots cut in 
the roll. One-half inch wide strips of wrapping 
paper flow in waves from the tail of the space ship. 
Add more as they flow into space. 





LIVELY STEPPERS 


Five pretty girls and five handsome men with 
book jacket bodies step out in unison. Construc- 
tion paper makes up the rest of the anatomy. The 
jackets, pertaining to the theater, are trimmed to an 
even size. The faces, men’s hands, girls’ arms and 
legs ate of flesh colored paper. The dresses and 
suits are of five shades, one dress and one suit to 
the shade. The men’s hats, canes, and shoes are 
black. The girls have black hair. The ballet shoes 
are painted on with black ink. The blank faces of 
the lively steppers permit the jackets to highlight 
the display as they rightfully should. 


Music 


A lot of things can be made with book jackets. 
Here they make music. The book jackets, all from 
books pertaining to music, were cut note-shaped, 
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with titles visible, and pasted on construction paper 
notes. The size of bars, staff, etc., depend upon the 
size of notes. 

The notes can be arranged into various tunes. 
Since this bulletin board was going up soon after 
the beginning of school, the song “School Days’ 
was selected. On July 4 they made part of the 
National Anthem, “‘O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” The second day this dis- 
play was up I received a call from a music instruc- 
tor asking us not to aid the students with the tune 

hat was a part of their assignment. 





LATTICE WorK 


The lattice bulletin board display is attractive 
and easily assembled. In this display book-jacket 
cutouts are used. Some jackets lend themselves to 
trimming. Be certain the title remains and the name 
of the author, if possible. The lattice work is made 
from colorful strips cut from the large book jackets. 
The lattice can be left while the cutouts are changed 
frequently to stimulate interest. 





GINGHAM GIRLS 


The home economics display gets right in the 
theme with quaint costumes and food. Here the 
book jackets make a frame for the figures, The fig- 
ures against a colorful background form the picture. 

The girls are cut from heavy cardboard. The 
dresses and bonnets are cut from checked gingham, 
one red and the other green. Sleeves are cut sepa- 
rately to offset and a bias strip of gingham is pasted 
on the bonnets. Matching satin ribbons are tied 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Borrowed Art 


By Martha Mae Marsh 


667M NOT AN artist.” This is a universal 

problem for many a busy school librar- 
ian, art department, and student assistant. 
Members of school library service courses at 
the University of Colorado have found an 
“out” for this predicament. During four of 
the five weeks in a summer term, they have 
been successful in finding inspirational ad- 
vertising materials to se// their merchandise 
when they return to their home libraries. In 
the courses, two types of publicity posters are 
made: the completed ones, large and small; 
and—since many librarians come from a dis- 
tance and cannot carry bulky materials-—a 
packet of parts for future assembly. 





The sources of available publicity mate- 
rials are often a complete surprise. One per- 
son admitted that during the four weeks of 
work he became conscious of advertising in 
stores for the first time and soon became a 
beggar for the ‘borrowed art” at drug stores, 
garages, and the near-by grocery. One of his 
problems for the course was to develop a plan 
for sponsoring a memerial book collection. 
The poster he produced was from a cosmetic 
advertisement which had been displayed in a 
drug store. He captioned it A READING GIFT: 
A GRACIOUS TRADITION and used figures from 
greeting cards to cover the trade name or 
picture of the item originally advertised. His 
other poster, EHS IS BUILDING ON BOOKS, 
was placed on an easel card which had adver- 
tised motor oils. Another member developed 
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her FRIENDLY CIRCLE poster, which many 
will recognize as a change from a drinking 
circle to a reading circle. 


Easel type advertising posters are often 
used for libraries’ annual campaigns for 
funds. Another source to use in producing 
publicity material is the yearly advertising 
desk calendar (ask your friends to save them 
in December)—with poster paper face, a 
typed paragraph or list, and a small picture 
from an advertisement or a letterhead—good 
publicity for a spot on the desk. 

In many libraries, bulletin board space is 
limited and a corner of a table or end of a 
shelf may be used for displays. Sandwich- 
board style posters are easily constructed for 
use in small areas. These can be made from 
folded cardboard or vertical file folders. The 
size of the latter is good and the materials 
can be filed for future use. 

Greeting cards are wonderful, colorful 
sources. Some may read LEND ME YOUR 
EARS, JUST WANTED TO TELL YOU, of WHY 
DID YOU PUT ME ON THE SHELF? Illustra- 
tions may be found in wallpaper, chintz, and 
other types of piece goods. Blotters make a 
light-weight, soft background for pictures. 
Magazines are another good source for poster 
raw materials. Librarians who do not care 
or have time to print can borrow the printed 
words, cut them in irregular pattern, paste 
them on bright backgrounds. 





Mobiles have a constantly increasing ap- 
peal. The happy fellow who suggests SAVING 
4 WAYS was once hanging from the steel 
beams in a truck salesroom, and the librarian 
who revamped him had to make several re- 

uests before he was released and allowed to 
change his field of advertising. 
(Continued on page 534) 
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Box Car Library 


By Patricia Paylore 


| Popes IN NOVEMBER another University of 
Arizona library staff member and I made 
a 900-mile three-day swing up through the 
northern part of the state and on the way 
home we routed ourselves through Ash Fork. 

Altitude 5,128 feet, Pop. 675. Post-office 
established 1883. Named by early settlers for 
the ash trees on the town site. So reads the 
entry in Arizona Place Names. 

One of those 675 people is an unusual 
middle-aged ex-school teacher, Irene Vaughn, 
now the wife of the Santa Fe agent, who is 
the driving spirit behind the Ash Fork li- 
brary. We telephoned her from a service sta- 
tion on Highway 66, the main street. It was 
nine o'clock on a Monday morning and I 
apologized for picking such an inconvenient 
time. ‘‘Nonsense,” was her brisk reply, “wait 
for me, I'll be right down.” 

While we waited we asked the service sta- 
tion operator about the library. Yes, he knew 
where it was. No, he never read, himself. 
No, his wife didn’t have time either. We 
were depressed. 

But Irene Vaughn dispelled our gloom. 
We walked west down to the end of the block 
and then turned right toward the railroad 
tracks. There it was, a long old-fashioned 
whitewashed box car, its wheels removed, 
propped up on railroad ties to keep it off 
the ground. Cinders crunched under our feet 
as we walked toward it, and our breath 
smoked in the frosty air. 


The Box Car Gift 


She was telling us how the “library” had 
started in 1939 as a rental shelf on the mezza- 
nine of the town’s only department store. 
During the war Ash Fork’s Booster Club dis- 
banded and gave their box car, which the 
Santa Fe had given them for a clubhouse, to 
the local Women’s Club for a library. Now 
she unlocked the door and we stepped inside, 
shivering in the cold—and in anticipation. 

Physically it was dreary, dusty, badly 
lighted, windowless. Part of it was without 
shelving, and an array of discarded clothing 
donated to the club's rummage sale hung 
drably under a naked light bulb. The floor 
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Irene Vaughn—"Driving Spirit behind 
the Box Car Library’ 


was uueven. In rainy weather Mrs. Vaughn 
said the water poured off the inclined street, 
which came to a dead-end at the library, and 
marooned them. 

“The county supervisor keeps promising us 
he’s going to fix it,” she poi Wal rumina- 
tively. “I think we'll have to remind him at 
a strategic time if he forgets.” 

But there was a spirit about the place that 
warmed us inside as the sun streaming in 
the open door was warming our numbed feet. 

First we wanted to know how it was ad- 
ministered. 

“It's a Women’s Club project,’ Mrs. 
Vaughn told us. “We pay all the repairs 
and utilities, supervise it with volunteer help, 
and contribute $25 a year for new books.” 

I made a quick calculation: $2 a month: 
one book—maybe. 

“We've just put on a new roof,” she went 
on proudly. “This doesn’t show, and a lot of 
books could have been bought for the money 
it cost, but it had to be done.” 

“Do you have any other income ?”’ 

“Yes, we have memberships, about a hun- 
dred of them, at $1 a year. We wish we 
didn’t have to do it this way, but with the 
town not being incorporated, how else can 
we stay open? If we 5oa't keep getting new 
books, pretty soon everybody's read what we 
had and then what? We can’t depend en- 
tirely on gifts, though we're grateful for 
those we do get.” She mentioned the several 
hundred duplicates we had sent her a few 
years back from the university library, the 
gifts of local subscribers to book clubs, and 
the generosity of the Flagstaff Public Library. 

“But we still need money.” 
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“Who uses this library?” we asked her 
next, thinking of the service station operator 
up the street. 

“Well, there are only about twenty people 
in the town with a college education,” she 
explained, “so we're trying to make potential 
adult readers out of the town’s children. We 
encourage them and cooperate fully with the 
school library in planning our buying so that 
we don't duplicate each other's purchases.” 

She went on to tell us about some of her 
customers. One young girl thought there 
were just too many animal stories. “Why 
don’t they write more books about people?” 
she queried plaintively. 

And then there was the town misogynist 
who read regularly but who refused to read 
anything written by either women or English- 
men. 

We began to get some inkling of what this 
pint-sized operation required of this dedi- 
cated woman. “How does your husband feel 
about the time you must have to give the 
library? Does he mind?” 

She looked pleased. “No, he’s a great 
reader himself and he approves of what we're 
trying to do.” 

We observed happily how many of her 
good books were worn out: For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, Pition Country, Moby Dick, Blood 
Brother. As we browsed along the shelves, 
she told us other facts: that they had a circu- 
lation of two or three hundred a month, that 
the high school students did much of their 
“reference” work there (one high school 
teacher had assigned each member of a his- 
tory class to read a different book on Lincoln 
and the Civil War, and they'd managed!), 
that the club paid the membership fees for 
families who wanted to use the library but 
who couldn't afford it (including one bril- 
liant little Mexican girl who was reading her 
way systematically through the entire collec- 
tion), that they trained interested students to 
help with their mending “sprees.” 

We fell silent as a great Santa Fe diesel, 
pulling its long train of freight cars eastward 
up out of the cedars and into the pines, 
roared along the main track directly behind 
the library and the little building shuddered. 

“How is Ash Fork doing these days?’ we 
asked curiously when we could hear our 
voices again. 

“It's holding its own,” Mrs. Vaughn said 
matter-of-factly. 

“Would you cooperate in promoting a 
county library for Yavapai County if we 
could develop it?” 
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She knew all about the lay woman who 
had been such a help in the successful 
Tucson-Pima County campaign to secure our 
bookmobile, and whom the Arizona State 
Library Association had sent on a barnstorm- 
ing trip to Prescott, the county seat some fifty 
miles south of Ash Fork. She approved of 
the formation of a Friends of Yavapai County 
Libraries group and readily acknowledged 
that the Ash Fork Women’s Club would aid 
in every possible way. 

“We just believe in books for people,” she 
said simply. “It doesn’t matter who does it, 
just so somebody does.” 

We had worked our way around to the 
door again. The last section was crammed 
with et books. “You've got some good 
ones here,” we observed as our eyes roved 
along the titles. 

Mrs. Vaughn laughed. “Don’t you tell 
anybody, but we really fool em with these. 
The cowboys come in here on their monthly 
trips to town and load up with about a hun- 
dred and fifty of these things. By the time 
they’re ready to bring them back, they're so 
desperate for something to read, they've had 
to read the good ones I slip in with the 
whodunits and the westerns. There’s more 
than one way to skin a cat.”” Or to make a 
reluctant reader read something just a little 
beyond his natural appetite. 

We went outside and I took some pictures 
of a shabby old box car that suddenly looked 

rettier to me than many a new million-dollar 
Puilding I'd seen lately. It was the product 
of love and belief, it was wanted and used, 
and I felt sorry for the service station man 
who was too busy to share in it. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 541) 

around waists and necks for sashes and bonnet ties. 
Around the bottom of each dress is pasted a strip 
of embroidery ruffling. Three rows of ruffling are 
also used to make legs of the pantaloons. The socks 
are actually pieces of white anklets and the shoes 
are cut from black broadcloth and pasted on. The 
background could be wall paper, large sheets of 
construction paper, or crepe paper. Here it is a 
portion of a paper table cover. 

The plate is half a paper plate cut with three 
tabs that fold so the plate can be thumb-tacked 
securely to the wall. One tab turns up, the other 
two down. The paper plate can be painted or col- 
ored in any manner. I used tempera for this one. 
Actual edibles were placed in the plate. 

If your rag bag doesn’t sport such items and you 
feel you must pinch a 8 expenses, cheaper ma- 
terials are usable. Checked shelf paper will make 
attractive dresses and bonnets. Wrapping ribbon is 
much cheaper than satin ribbon and some white 
shelf edging has lacy designs. 
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Attracting Businessmen to the 
Small Library 


By Dorothy June Dengler 


USINESSMEN AS WELL AS INDUSTRIAL- 
ISTS in a town or small city are apt to 
ignore the resources of the public library. 
They seldom realize that the library is more 
than a place for children, high school stu- 
dents, and women seeking the latest fiction. 
It therefore behooves the alert librarian to 
bring before them the ways in which the 
library can serve them 
When business executives and industrial- 
ists are aware not only of the library's facili- 
ties, but also of its potentialities, they are 
more apt to support its financial needs and 
special projects. To bring the library closer 
to business and industry, the librarian should 
know as much as possible about the prob- 
lems and available resources within each 
business or manufacturing concern in order 
to meet their needs for material and infor- 
mation. 


The following procedure, based on a proj- 
ect undertaken by the Lucius Beebe Memor- 
ial Library, serving the industrial town of 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, with a population 
of 20,000, might be of interest to other town 
or small city libraries wishing to develop 
business and industrial relations. 


The first step is to make a card index of 
all manufacturing and business concerns in 
the town, recording as much information as 
can be garnered from town histories or busi- 
ness directories about the size of each con- 
cern, location, president, description of 
products manufactured, extent of market 
sales, and other pertinent data. It will be 
advisable to check these concerns in an up- 
to-date directory or phone book to make sure 
they are still in existence. 

Next, compile a list of the library's re- 
sources — books, periodicals, and pamphlet 
material, both reference and circulating— 
pertaining to business and industry. By con- 
sulting business bibliographies, advertising 
folders, and the business and economic divi- 
sions of large libraries, make another list of 
useful reports, indexes, periodicals, and sta- 
tistical reference material not contained in 

Dorothy June Dengler is the former Reference and 
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the library, but which would be helpful to 
the concerns listed in the card index. 

With these three sources at your fingertips 
—manufacturing concerns, library resources, 
and potential library resources—you are now 
ready to go to work. 

Perhaps the best way to reach a number 
of businessmen at one time is through their 
local clubs and civic organizations. The 
most prominent businessmen’s clubs in any 
community are the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, and the Lions Club—each 
composed of men representing just about 
every concern in the town. 

To ascertain just how much the library is 
being used by these businessmen, secure the 
meng t lists for each of these organiza- 
tions and check the names against your regis- 
tration card file. You will probably find that 
only a few possess library cards, thus mani- 
festing a dehnite need for more library pub- 
licity. 

If the library is fortunate enough to have 
a trustee who is a member of any one of 
these businessmen’s clubs, it should be a 
fairly easy matter to arrange a speaking date, 
especially in towns where good speakers are 
not easy to find and the weekly program is 
not definitely filled out for the coming year. 

The speech should be no longer than 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in length and 
should be based on the list of available li- 
brary resources in the field of business and 
industry. It is important to lighten a speech 
that could be a dull and boring account of 
business indexes and statistical reports by a 
humorous introduction with illustrative 
anecdotes, if possible, on the general use of 
the library by the businessman. 

The introduction can then be followed by 
a description of various reports, indexes, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reference books 
of interest to the businessman and manufac- 
turer. The main part of the s should 
by all means be slanted toward the interests 
of the businessmen you are talking to; it 
should not be just an abstract review of busi- 
ness books. 

Membership lists for Rotary Clubs, Lions 
Clubs, and Chambers of Commerce usually 
have the business or occupation of each 
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member listed, so it is easy enough to pick 
out appropriate material to include in your 
pr In so far as possible, it is advisable 
to show by concrete example what a certain 
manviacturer will derive from the report or 
index mentioned. 

Besides the business titles, it might be 
well to include brief comments on recent 
books on international affairs, sports, and 
mechanics, as well as both fiction and non- 
fiction recreational reading. 

In your conclusion, you might suggest that 
businessmen plan to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of their business or industry with an 
exhibit at the library, thus bringing about 
another point of contact and an opportunity 
for cooperation and good relations. One 
might pa show the library's interest in the 
affairs of the club by mentioning recent 
guidebooks to the site of this year’s national 
or international convention. 

To make sure that books, reports, and sta- 
tistics mentioned in the speech are readily 
available to your audience for future refer- 
ence, one could compile an attractive printed 
list of important business books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets, as well as a good selection 
of recent recreational reading, for distribu- 
tion just before the talk. 

The list of potential material that the li- 
brary could purchase will be useful when you 
follow up the talks to businessmen’s clubs 
with personal visits to the manufacturing 
concerns in the town to find out what they 
have in research facilities and what books 
and reports the library could purchase for 
their use. Needless to say, before going to 
visit a business or industry, you should try 
to find out as much as possible about the 
concern so you will be able to talk intelli- 
gently about the problems and products and 
be able to suggest useful material. 

During these personal visits, there is al- 
ways the possibility of proposing that a com- 
pany or group of manufacturers finance the 
purchase of expensive technical books that 
would be used by all concerned and could 
be made easily accessible in the library. 

Service to businessmen in the community 
can be continued the year around by sending 
briefly annotated monthly lists of — 
new library material to members of business- 
men's clubs along with their club bulletins. 

Personal contact with businessmen and in- 
dustrialists, made first through the talk to 
their civic organizations and followed up by 
visits to the concerns themselves, will do 
much to establish better community relations 
and to increase the use of library resources. 
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YOUR BULLETIN BOARD— 
SERVANT NOT MASTER 


(Continued from page 539) 

estly I do not know. However, if someone 
else did the work could you give a little guid- 
ance, booklists, suggestions, materials? Why 
not have a library club take under its wing 
the problem of advertising? Why not work 
with your art department? Speaking as an 
art teacher, I would be very willing to aid 
personally and even more anxious to turn 
over to art classes the problem of effective 
bulletin boards. 

What about other teachers who might have 
special interests ? What about inviting groups 
like science classes, athletic teams, 4H, stu- 
dent government to use your space for a com- 
bined publicity-information campaign based 
on books and magazines from the library? 
We all hope that the task of setting up bulle- 
tin boards will very infrequently fall upon 
the librarian’s shoulders. But only if you can 
instill the desire to make use of your display 
space for their own advantage in these other 
groups will the load be lifted. If you cannot 
sell this idea, then either you will be over- 
taxed or your bulletin boards must, of neces- 
sity, be of inferior quality. So get out and 
convince these potential helpers of the aid 
you are offering them! 

But how often can we expect them to work 
for us? In other words, how often should 
the boards be changed? Here again there are 
several factors that must be considered: where 
is the board located, what is its size, how 
much traffic is there, what is the pupil cross 
section? It would seem to me that a hall dis- 
play could last a month at any age level. 
The smaller inside-the-library bulletin boards 
might be changed every two weeks and might 
conceivably be used to play up new acquisi- 
tions. The greater the traffic, the smaller the 
bulletin board, the more frequently the 
change is necessary. The changes are more 
easily facilitated if a schedule is set up early 
in the year. Then as one display is taken 
down the new one can immediately replace it. 
A schedule also aids in creation because there 
is time enough to get the theme organized 
and the materials assembled. But whether or 
not you schedule, the boards must be changed 
regularly if they are to prove effective. 


If you have displays which are eagerly an- 
ticipated by the students, if your efforts cause 
a greater circulation of books, then you have a 
friendly servant. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


om RELATIONS continues to be an enigma to 
many librarians. It is at once simpler yet more 
complex than appears on the surface, The fact that 
technical training seems to crowd out such “extras” 
as public relations in the schooling period inevitably 
results in a profession whose members have little 
real conception of what public relations is or what 
it can do, much less what to do about it. Therefore 
it is not strange that the library world is baffled by 
a number of problems that need never have existed 
if librarians knew and practiced good public rela- 
tions. 

Public relations, like raising children, is some- 
thing about which everyone likes to consider him- 
self an expert. It doesn’t matter one whit, it seems, 
whether or not you have children of your own. 
Maiden aunts are just as likely to have very definite 
views on training Bessie as the neighbors (whose 
own children were never like this!) or the grand- 
parents (whose memories are long, but a bit out- 
moded as to the details). The parents themselves 
are seldom reckoned with in these discussions; they 
only have to do the job twenty-four hours a day... . 

So, to some extent, is public relations, True, we 
all have it, whether we realize it or not, and it is 
almost as likely to be bad as it is to be good, unless 
we are aware of the difference and act accordingly. 


Attitudes about public relations vary all the way 
from those who cling to the old idea that it isn’t 
quite nice to be talked about and therefore the less 
said about the library the better, to those who insist 
that only a public relations ‘‘expert” (i.e., someone 
from outside the library profession) really knows 
what it is all about, and being an “expert,’’ can do 
any kind of public relations at all, library included. 
One of these attitudes is just about as farfetched as 
the other, yet both have an element of truth. 


Naturally no library wants to be the topic of 
censure or misstatement, but the way to avoid that 
is not to bypass public relations, but to put public 
relations to work in behalf of constructive favorable 
comment for the library. 


As for experts—there is pressure enough on li- 
brarians these days. They can't possibly be expected 
to do the whole job of public relations themselves, 
and why should they? Any busy librarian would 
certainly be lacking in administrative skill if he 
neglected to use the many professional aids to li- 
brary public relations that are at his disposal. At 
the same time, he would be wise to look closely at 
the source of such aids and gauge their usefulness 
in his public relations program. For instance, are 
they library centered, or are they merely available 
materials that can be adapted to library use? Such 
materials can be helpful but should not be mistaken 
for public relations. 


A more important question for the librarian to 
consider is whether the public relations aids he is 
considering have been planned by librarians for 
library use, Although public relations experts claim 
they can apply public relations principles to the 
library better than librarians can apply library prin- 
ciples to public relations, we have yet to see a case 
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in point. On the other hand, any of us could point 
out a number of librarians who have been signally 
successful in library public relations. Perhaps the 
answer is that librarians believe so deeply in their 
profession that some will go to great lengths to 
learn how to do public relations in behalf of their 
libraries. And then they share their talent and 
knowledge with other librarians through profes- 
sional journals, publications, and services! 

But no matter how accomplished a librarian may 
be in public relations, the librarian is not enough. 
As far as the public is concerned, anyone who works 
in the library is “the librarian” —not only the pro- 
fessional staff, but also the clerical assistants, the 
part-time volunteers, the janitors, even the page who 
works two hours a day—and thus plays a part in 
the library public relations program. The forts of 
an entire staff can be negated by just a single sour 
note. 

As Marian Manley Winser states in her new 
Handbook for Library Trustees, in the chapter “The 
Trustee and Public Reiations’’: 


Every user, every staff member, every trustee 
shapes the public relations of the public library 
but the fundamental program must be consciously 
given direction by the board. The trustees share, 
with the librarian, this responsibility, because 
basically, the ability of the trustees and board to 
obtain funds hinges directly upon the public rela- 
tions of the library unit. If the services offered by 
the library have not been made to appear worth- 
while, the request for funds may suffer... . 

Mrs. Winser points out the trustees’ assets in 
serving as a sounding board for community reac- 
tion, in participating in community activities, in- 
directly making friends for the library, and in “‘talk- 
ing library” to their friends and neighbors. 

To do this effectively, he must know the services 
his library bas to offer. He must know also the 
services his library fails to offer because of its 
limited resources and work to overcome these 
deficiencies. 

From the library point of view, every contact 
with people is public relations and an opportunity 
to build up goodwill, What the staff do in the 
building and in the community and what the trus- 
tees do and say in their community contacts all 
affect the attitude of the city toward the library 
and can materially increase or lessen its opportunt- 
ties for service. 


Mrs, Winser emphasizes the promotion of library 
policies by advertising them, outlines channels for 
public relations, urges trustee and staff cooperation 
in public relations, suggests discussion groups in 
the library, and stresses fitting the library to the 
community. 

In the last analysis, it all comes right to the point 
of believing in the library so firmly, and knowing 
it so thoroughly, that a sound public relations pro- 
gram can transmit this belief and this knowledge to 
the community and lead ultimately only to resound- 
ing success and progress, 
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© MANY TIMES we have heard librarians say, 
“Oh, if I could only get a story about the li- 
brary in our paper” or “I can’t do a thing with our 
local paper . . . they just aren’t inter in stories 
about the library.” Maybe the reason for the local 
editor's lack of interest is because he knows little 
or nothing about the library and what it has to offer 
the people of the community or maybe it is because 
we, as librarians, fail to supply stories that have 
real news value, or that we do not supply them in 
a form acceptable to the editor. 

Space is limited in all newspapers and it is the 
job of any editor to select and print only those 
things that have real news value. He is under no 
obligation to print articles without real news value 
even if they have been submitted by a’ deserving 
public institution. His job is to print news and 
information that will satisfy the insatiable curiosity 
of his readers—readers who want to know what is 
going on and how it affects them, their family, 
their business, and all of their other interests. 

If you have been unsuccessful in getting stories 
about your library in your local papers forget all 
about it. Begin a new campai planned cam- 
paign that can’t help but bring about good results. 
Meet with your —all members—and ask each 
one of them to make a list of things that they think 
would make good news. Take a week or two weeks 
for the list making and you'll probably come u 
with some things of which you never dreamed. 
Promotions, the appointment of new staff members, 
the acquisition of a special collection or new equip- 
ment, the retirement of a staff member, the installa- 
tion or opening of an exhibit, the report of a board 
meeting, an anniversary, film showings, special pro- 
grams, outstanding visitors, a campaign for increased 
funds, the annual report, open house programs, a 
new building or an addition to an old one, gifts, 
cooperative programs with other community agen- 
cies, attendance and participation in state and na- 
tional conventions or meetings . . . all these have 
local news value when properly presented. 

Le to write about any of these events is 
not too difficult. Accuracy is the first essential of all 
news. Before you sit down to write a news story be 
sure you have all the facts—don’t guess about any- 
thing. There are dozens of books that will tell you 
how a news release should be set up. Use some of 
these books for guidance but, most important of all, 
use your local newspaper for a guide. Don’t spell 
out Street if they use st.; don’t capitalize Library 
if they use /ibrary—a copy reader will just have to 
go over your story and make these changes. Don’t 
overload your copy with unnecessary details and 
adjectives; keep to the facts. If your local editor 
decides he wants more information he will call you 
for more details. Clean copy is a must. Use wide 
margins and double spacing or even triple spacing. 





Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
lists, annual reports, and other printed materia to the 
editor, “‘The Crow’s Nest,” Mildred Bruder Buchanan. 
8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


Don’t write your own headlines. Clean your type- 
writer before you type your release. 

Make a list of the news events you wish to pub- 
licize and the approximate time you will send 
releases about them to the paper or papers. You 
can do this with such things as programs, board 
meetings, exhibits, etc.; special events that come up 
unexpectedly will have to be written about at the 
time. By keeping a schedule of events to be pub- 
licized and by working on the publicity releases 
when time is available you won't feel that it is a 
chore or that you are pushed. 

Learn about your local newspaper's deadlines. 
No newspaper can be expected to rush material into 
print at the last minute unless it is a ‘‘stop the 
presses” item and unless a library burns down or 
receives a million-dollar bequest from an unknown 
donor it is not likely to be. On the other hand, 
don’t send releases too far in advance. A news re- 
lease that is sent in two weeks in advance, even if 
it has a release date for that time on it, is likely to 
get lost in the shuffle. You can find out about dead- 
lines from your local editor or from a member of 
his staff. He'll be glad to give you this information 
but don’t call on him or phone him when he is in 
the midst of deadlines. 


The editor of an afternoon or evening paper is 
busy until two or three in the afternoon, and the 
editor of a morning paper is working like mad 
from about 3 P.M. on. So, gauge your time and call 
on your editor when he will have time to talk to 
you. It’s a good idea to make the acquaintance of 
the city or news editor for he is responsible for all 
local news, and is the “boss-man” of all reporters. 
When you call on him for deadline information, 
offer the services of your library and tell him that 
you will be glad to be of service to him and his 
staff whenever possible. Maybe it has never occurred 
to him that the library can be of help. 

In addition to keeping deadlines in mind, keep 
the size of your paper in mind. Some papers publish 
larger editions on some days than others. When 
possible, plan for these larger editions because 
there is more space. 

If you have a staff member who seems to have a 
flair for writing news releases let him do the job, 
no matter what his grade or position. If you are 
lucky enough to have more than one, let them pool 
their talents, under your supervision, and your pub- 
licity may be doubly effective. If you are completely 
at sea and a little timid about writing your first news 
release, enlist the aid of a local journalism teacher 
or someone who has or is doing publicity. Don't 
be frightened of the mechanics—they are so easy to 
learn. The thing to keep in mind is that news is 
first-time information about anything interesting. 


Don't play favorites with one newspaper. If you 
have more than one newspaper in your community 
all of them should receive copies of the same news 
release. News is not exclusive. The supplying of 
feature material is an entirely different matter and 
will be discussed later. But every newspaper in your 
community has a right to the same mews and one 
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sure-fire way to alienate an editor is to withhold 
from him news that you have supplied to his com- 
petitor. 

Other ways to irritate an editor are to phone him 
and ask him if he got your release and if he plans 
to use it (this is particularly deadly if you catch 
him at deadline time); to send a note or self- 
addressed card with your release and ask him to let 
you know when he is going to use your release; to 
ask the editor to send you a clipping when you 
send in the release; to ask him why he hasn't used 
ery release (the release may have been a good one 

ut crowded space or much more newsworthy items 
may be the answer); and finally, to ask for special 
privileges. 

If your newspaper editor or any member of his 
staff calls you for information of any kind, be 
available. Don't keep him waiting and don't 
“hedge” if he questions you, even about something 
that you may not want to talk about. If it is a 
question of policy or some other subject that you 
feel you cannot discuss and if the spokesman for 
your library is the president of your board tell the 
editor but be as helpful as you can. After your 
conversation with the editor or the reporter call 
your officer and explain the situation and that you 
have referred the newsman to him for a statement. 
In any press contacts, there are four simple rules 
that are of the greatest importance: be honest, be 
helpful, be clear, and be complete. You can’t go 
wrong if you will follow these. Even what may 
seem like adverse publicity can be handled by keep- 
ing these in mind. 

Don’t expect a full column every time you send 
in a news item. Good newspaper publicity is not 
built on an occasional story; it is the constant ap- 
—_ of many items, even though they may not 

more than eight or ten lines in length, that count. 
That constant dripping on the public mind is what 
makes an imprint and establishes good public rela- 
tions. Libraries have to develop a continuing pro- 
gram of publicity to get their story across and to 
make a good impression. The occasional flash in 
the pan is just that and nothing more. 


In addition to news releases the library can also 
develop feature stories or provide material that staff 
writers can develop into features. Because of lim- 
ited library staff and time, the latter is probably the 
best way to approach the problem. A “feature” is 
a semi-news story that is just as good on Friday as 
it is on Tuesday. It can grow out of some news 
event or it can a a background or an explanatory 
story. 

One way to provide feature material for papers 
is to keep a calendar of special events. For instance, 
you know that on the first of February there will be 
considerable interest in the ground hog and weather 
forecasting. Gather together all the interesting ma- 
terials and information in your library about two 
weeks in advance of the date. Then write a letter 
to the city editor and tell him you have these mate- 
rials and would be glad to put them at the disposal 
of any of his staff. The same sort of thing could 
be done for St. Valentine's day (and if you just 
happen to have an old collection of valentines it 
will make it just that much more effective) or for 
any other special holiday, either local or national. 
The same thing is true of seasons or seasonal in- 
terests. You won't be the subject of the whole 
story but at least you will be mentioned somewhere 
in the article. You will have achieved two things— 
publication and considerable service to your local 


paper. 
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Special library stories can also be developed 
through feature presentation. The range of subjects 
is almost endless but just a few suggestions will 
give you some idea what a fertile field you have: 
how libraries are working with teen-agers and par- 
ticularly what your library has done and is doing; 
how a bookmobile serves a particular community 
(this could be packed with human interest anecdotes 
and pictures); how Mr. X, living on § street, built 
his house with only the help of do-it-yourself books 
from the library; how the children’s librarian is 
preparing children for summer camp with rhymes 
and stories that teach safety and complete participa- 
tion; how a special book collection was originated 
and how its use serves particular interests in the 
community, and so on and on. The important thing 
is to marshall all of your facts and all of your ma- 
terials before you try to interest a newspaper writer 
in your story. When he comes to your library, make 
him comfortable, give him everything he needs to 
work with, or if he wants to borrow materials for 
a few days, let him do it. 

Newspaper people are among the best friends a 
library has. Get to know them; be of service to 
them; supply them with the kind of materials they 
can use and the kind of news and feature materials 
they can print. Don’t ignore them all year long and 
then rush to them for help when you want an in- 
crease in a tax levy or funds for a new bookmobile. 
They'll be inclined to help but they'll be more in- 
clined to help more if you have worked with them 
on a day-to-day, all-year basis and they have be- 
come familiar with what you and the library are 
doing to help people in their daily living. 

And one last word. In our anxiety to get a “‘story 
in the paper” we sometimes forget that this is only 
one i of the publicity family. Publicity is a 
family of many members working together for a 
common cause, That family includes news, adver- 
tising, magazine articles, motion pictures, radio and 
television broadcasts, photographs, special pro- 
grams, public speeches, exhibits, books, reports, 
posters, special events, and meetings. Publicity is 
only a tool of public relations. Without good pub- 
lic relations we cannot have good publicity. 





A chameleon-like “book” mobile was fashioned at 
the Daviess County Library, Gallatin, Missouri, for 
its new building. The mobile, fluttering overhead 
in a double doorway leading from hall to fiction 
collection, was made from coat hangers and various 
colored plastic clip clothes pins. Dust jackets cov- 
ered with Plasti-Kleer covers were then clipped to 
the pins. By use of the pins, the mobile can 
abruptly change face, using different book jackets 
each week. 
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Publicity That Worked 


Programs Unlimited 


ACINE has an active Adult Education Council, 
headed by the library director. A recent proj- 
ect of the council was the publication of the 
“Program Opportunities Guide,” a booklet listing 
speakers and programs that are available to groups. 
For about a year and a half the Racine Public 
Library had maintained a speakers’ file, a card file 
listing about 85 people offering some 200 pro- 
grams. Using this as a basis, the staff of the Adult 
Education Council and a large group of volunteers 
went to work to try to uncover more programs and 
speakers. The council wrote to over 400 Racine 
organizations asking them to list their program 
needs and any programs that they might be able to 
offer to other groups. At the same time a group 
of volunteers, each especially acquainted with what 
Racine had to offer in such fields as music, speakers 
on local politics, international affairs, and child 
welfare, began to comb the city for people who 
could present programs in these areas. A second 
group of volunteers began the slow job of going 
through back issues of the local paper looking for 
possible programs that might be missed in other 
eo When they spotted a speaker who had talked 
before a group, they contacted him for possible 
listing in the guide. Most said “yes.’” The Racine 
Public Library worked closely with the council and 
its volunteers, searching through back issues of the 
newspaper, and combing special fields for pro- 
grams. When finally assembled, the “Program Op- 
portunities Guide” listed 243 people offering 485 
programs—style shows, cowboy trios, guided tours, 
pianists, magicians, and speakers on literally hun- 
dreds of topics. 

The guide made its first appearance at a “Pro- 
gram Smorgasbord” attended by more than 200 
presidents and program chairmen from local or- 
ganizations. After smorgasbord, the program plan- 
ners heard brief talks about the programs that 
business, labor, social organizations, members of 
the Community Chest, and the library had to offer. 
Following the speakers, twenty displays ranged 
around the meeting room went into action—an 
artist did a watercolor, business firms showed films 
of their plants, slides showed program offerings, a 
potter spun his wheel, tape recorders played re- 
cordings of discussion grams. At the library 
display, librarians described the library’s films. rec- 
ords, books, and pamphlets that would be of in- 
terest to program planners. They also distributed 
program planning materials, such as a calendar of 
events that would be taking place in Racine in 1954- 
1955, drawn up in the hope that conflicts in dates 
could be kept to a minimum. Program planners 
went away from the smorgasbord with a new reali- 
zation of the programs available in their city and 
confident that, with the “Program Opportunities 
Guide,” a program planner’s lot was quite a happy 
one. 

The Racine Public Library, its speakers’ file aug- 
mented by the speakers and programs turned up by 
the council and its volunteer workers, continues to 
be the center for program planning information in 
Racine. 

ARTHUR PETHYBRIDGE, Publications Librarian 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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Better Business Month 


R THE PAST YEAR the members of ALA's New 

York Area Subcommittee on Public Relations 
have been working with the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council in an effort to establish a more 
mutually profitable relationship between book pub- 
lishers and librarians. 

As one phase of that project, a half dozen library 
members agreed to work with a publisher's repre- 
sentative to formulate special publicity and display 
on a given subject. The Lynbrook, New York, 
Public Library selected BUSINESS, as it has been 
felt for some time that the businessmen of the vil- 
lage were not making as much use of the library 
as they might. 

Harold Grove of Harpers contacted publishers 
for their newest business books and we invited the 
Board of Trade to hold its February meeting in 
the library auditorium. We also asked for their 
recommendation of names of Lynbrook manufac- 
turers whom we might contact to secure samples of 
their products for display in our exhibit cases. 
Manufacturers took us through their plants and 
loaned us fountain pens, plastic purses, precision 
tools, lithographing chemicals, electronics equip- 
ment, buttons, and cameras. 

Book jackets of new business books were 
mounted on pleasing color backgrounds and as- 
sorted under such headings as PERSONNEL, BUSI- 
NESS LETTERS, ADVERTISING, YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 
SALESMANSHIP, etc. These were secured to the 
wall around three sides of our auditorium. A graph 
of the trend of business for the last twenty years, 
with the business posters from Public Relations 
Planner formed the motif of our book display. 

Everything was in order for the big night of 
February 10, when the Board of Trade assembled 
in the auditorium for its meeting. There were 
about sixty-five men and women—most of whom 
had not been in the library before. We were given 
time to tell them about the many services available 
and they were given lists of suggested books 


We feel that this effort has opened the door to 
one more group of village residents. We're having 
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more business calls. The librarian has been invited 
to speak to the Kiwanis Club. And we expect con- 
tinuing good results, 
LENA RuppERT, formerly Librarian 
Lynbrook, New York, Public Library 


Fashion for Readers 


} Be omceneng 2 OF A LARGE AREA for a housing 
project left the New York Public Library's 
George Bruce Branch standing like a lone monu- 
ment in a bombed city. Since the demolition and 
rebuilding project was scheduled to consume two 
years ve Me the immediate neighborhood could 
again be completely populated, active efforts seemed 
necessary if the library's previous progress was to 
be sustained. 

An event to capture teen-age interest seemed the 
strongest beginning, since it could be calculated to 
bring in age groups both above and below. A 
fashion show, in the spring when all youngsters 
are thinking of Easter clothes, seemed an appeal to 
them at their own level of interest. The young 
people’s librarian worked with members of the 
public relations office staff to plan, put on, and 
publicize the fashion show. Scheduled just two 
weeks before Easter, it was a “natural” for tying 
in local stores, which were glad to lend costumes 
and to receive name-and-address credit lines in the 
program. On impulse, we even stepped into the 
local optometrist’s store and came out with smart 
eyeglass frames, of colors to match various cos- 
tumes, and sun glasses for some of the sports scenes. 
The event gained stature when Elsie Archer, fash- 
ion editor of Ebomy magazine, agreed to do the 
commeftary for the show. 

Candidates were eager to model. We used about 
fifteen youngsters and four young members of the 
library staff, two of whom were professional models 
in off hours. The association of books with the ac- 
tivity was easy and effective. The stage setting was 
a library with books on the shelves at one side. 
Each model entered at center rear, strolled about 
the “library,” chose a book from the shelves, and 
wandered to center front where she paused to look 
through the book. 

The fashion commentator described the clothes 
and there followed a minute or two of comment 
on the book chosen by the model. If smart aprons 
were being shown, the Betty Betz Teen-Age Cook- 
book suggested snacks to prepare for the crowd 
after the game. For the wearers of date dresses, 
Maggie Daly’s Guide to Charm illustrated good 
grooming and the hair styles which were demon- 
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strated by the models. A change of pace came about 
through the entertainment provided by the young- 
sters’ special talents, including songs and piano 
solos. 

Certainly no one gesture has the magic to draw 
in readers as though led by a Pied Piper but, to say 
the very least, library business in the west Harlem 
area has been looking up since the fashion show. 

MARY JANE LESTER 
Public Relations Representative 
New York Public Library 





Business in Omaha 


UR EXHIBIT OF HOUSE ORGANS published in 

Omaha featured the work of twenty-eight 
local editors. Each display had a picture of the 
editor or staff, a favorite cover and story, and a 
statement from the editor about them. Wires con- 
necting with the lead board of the show had de- 
scriptive copy and covers of the magazines. 

The show did a double job of acquainting our 
patrons with a very lively group of professional 
people and giving us the opportunity to meet and 
become acquainted with men and women in indus- 
try who can make extensive use of the library's 
resources. 

PHILIP FARISH 
Business and Industrial Librarian 
Omaha, Nebraska, Public Library 


Operation Library 


6 8 gorges: LIBRARY” was started in July by 

six hundred volunteers to give library 
service to Paramus, a town of over 8,000 people 
who have never had a library. 

Ten thousand volumes were collected in a door- 
to-door canvas. A house and the land were deeded 
to the group. 

More than one hundred people worked all sum- 
mer screening the books. Eighty-five people proc- 
essed them under the direction of the only two 
trained librarians who live in the town. One is a 
public librarian from the adult department of the 
Madison, New Jersey, Library and the other a 
school librarian in the neighboring town. 

And now our library is a reality. We have for 
a start 3,000 books in our collection—all shelf 
listed and entered in an accession book. We have 
regulation shelving, and volunteer help to keep 
the library open five times per week. We're work- 
ing on the card catalog no gen the catalog case. 
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So far, all bills have been paid by donations and 
all labor on the project, including renovating the 
house and landscaping the grounds, has been cheer- 
fully and willingly given—and there is six hundred 
dollars in the treasury! Through the sale of the 
printed first day covers and the cooperation of the 
local post office, enough money was realized to buy 
a considerable number of reference materials which 
as = not get in the door-to-door collection of 


s. 

In November, the people voted to see whether 
the town would take over the project: “Shall a free 
public library be established in the Borough of 
Paramus pursuant to Sections 40:54-1 to 40 :54-29 
of the title Municipalities and Counties of the Re- 
vised Statutes?” As the local paper stated the day 
after election, the public library question “won in 
a walk,” 3,175 to 815. 

At Thursday evening's meeting of workers, just 
after election, the main topic discussed was not 
“What happens next?” but “Who were the 815 
people who voted against the library?” A commit- 
tee of three volunteered to secure from the election 
board a breakdown of the vote according to the four 
geographical districts in the borough. If all votes 
against the library prove to be from one district, 
a public relations campaign in that district will be 
launched. 

It all shows what can be done when a commu- 
nity works together. 

Muriel TAYLor PArkuurst, Librarian 
Fairmount School 
Hackensack, New Jersey 





Food for Thought 


fh oy ATTRACT THE ATTENTION of men who may 
not be using the base library, a book display 
is staged in the dining hall at Bovingdon during 
the dinner hour at least once per month. A selec- 
tion of all classes of books is arranged on a trolley 


surmounted two shelves. New members are 
enrolled and ks are issued on the spot. The 
library's monthly “Bulletin” is distributed and sug- 
gestion forms are availeble so that books can be 
specially requested. This publicity is a regular 
feature of the library's activities, with the coopera- 
tion of the food services supervisor. 

CopLIN 

Base Library 

7531 Air Base Squadron 

United States Air Force 

Bovingdon, Herts, England 
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Community Participation 


HE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY'S ex- 

hibit at the annual fall conference of the 
Queensboro Council for Social Welfare each Octo- 
ber is one of the library's most important exhibit 
occasions each year. 

The council works with all the Queens’ com- 
munity agencies endeavoring to bring together the 
professional worker and citizen for the betterment 
of the community. This year the conference theme 
was QUEENS PLANS WITH ITS YOUTH, Discussions 
touched on many community problems, such as 
housing, recreation, crafts, nutrition, and retire- 
ment. 

The library's exhibit centered around its special 
services, which were illustrated by photographs 
mounted on a peg board. Books and pamphlets 
showed library materials available. Booklists, bro- 
chures on special services, maps locating the li- 
brary’s 53 branches, and a special QUEENS PLANS 
WITH ITS YOUTH list of books selected and com- 
piled by the library staff, were also available for 
distribution. Staff members who covered the ex- 
hibit not only talked to the people about the li- 
brary and its available material but also helped to 
direct people to meetings, to the registration desk 
and to locate conference leaders. Thus, the library 
performed its function as an information center. 

The library also participated in a program mate- 
rials laboratory conducted during the conference, 
and many staff members attended the different 
sessions during the three-day conference period. 
This over-all community project gives the Queens 
Borough Public Library the opportunity to publi- 
cize its services and to actively participate in com- 
munity affairs. 

Mitprep L. HENNESSY, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


Part of the Community 


Bye: FALL, the library was asked to participate 
in an open house given by a number of clubs 
in the community to show ideas for Christmas deco- 
rations, foods, gifts, wrappings, etc. The open 
house was held in the corridors of the courthouse, 
situated right in the center of town, and each or- 
ganization had space allotted for its exhibit. The 
library's display was on a large table covered with 
white paper and centered with an arrangement of 
greens and white candles. On the wall above was 
a sign saying LET THE LIBRARY HELP WITH YOUR 
CHRISTMAS. Our table held books such as Saros’ 
Christmas Lighting and Decorating, Cyphers’ Holi- 
day Flower Arrangements, and Lowrie’s The Art of 
Wrapping Gifts, all in their colorful plastic jackets. 
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Also, we displayed children’s books which we 
thought would be suitable for gifts. Great interest 
was shown in the exhibit and many of the books 
were requested later. 

Although Paulding is a small city with a popula- 
tion of only 2,300, we are fortunate in having a 
couple of stores which make unusually attractive 
window displays. They agreed to cooperate with 
the library by occasionally creating a display based 
on books from the library. One which caused much 
favorable comment was an entire window of aprons 
and apron materials, Crisp organdies, colorful red 
and white checks, chartreuse or purple pinafores 
for tea oe. of artfully draped sprigged per- 
cales attracted the attention of every window shop- 
aokng in the very center was our gay, peach-clad 

k, How To Make Aprons, encircled with cards 
of rick-rack of every color of the rainbow! Patrons 
are still asking for the book on how to make 
aprons. 

Another window display was all in pink—soft, 
peach-blossom wool shawls, dainty slips, sweaters, 
tots’ dresses reposed in the window, which centered 
our book, Illustrated Child and Baby Care by Mc- 
Cullough, in its aqua and pink jacket, 

We feel that this window display project is one 
of the best publicity ideas which we have yet hit 
upon! 

FRANCES F, Beatty, Librarian 
Paulding, Ohio, County Library 


Live Exhibit 


A SPECIAL “LIVE EXHIBIT” was the feature at- 
traction of Fairfield, Connecticut, Public Li- 
brary’s craft and hobby show. 

The picture shows a Fairfield resident spinning 
yarn from angora wool plucked from her own 
angora rabbits. She spins it on an old fashioned 
175-year-old spinning wheel. A big fluffy white 
rabbit with pink eyes, in a cage, was a great attrac- 
tion for children. 


Other “‘live” features of the exhibit were hand- 
weaving done on her own loom by our children’s 
librarian and rug-hooking by another resident. 
Sixty or seventy guests came to see the demonstra- 
tions and enjoyed our informal tea and social hour. 

CAROLINE S. PLatr, Librarian 
Fairfield, Connecticut, Public Library 
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Hobby Show 


eas HOBBY AND DO-IT-YOURSELF SHOW, 
sponsored by the Seattle Post Intelligencer and 
Far-west Attractions, invited Seattle Public Library 
to be one of 207 exhibitors. Like similar shows in 
larger cities across the country, it was very success- 
ful, with an attendance of over 30,000 people. 
After some deliberation, the library decided to 
hold down costs by designing a simple booth requir- 
ing only minimum staffing during the show's five- 
day period. Black and white cartoons depicting 
various aspects of the Do-It-Yourself theme, drawn 
by a staff artist, flanked a blown-up photograph of 
the library. Book jackets were displayed against a 
turquoise corrugated background. Art, technology, 
and general reading departments compiled a dozen 
hobby lists ranging from fly-tying and astronomy 
to dwarf tree culture, model making, coin and an- 
tique collecting, weaving, and aquaria. The gov- 
ernment’s price list on hobbies was displayed with 
an invitation for passers-by to leave their names if 
they desired a copy. This evoked a gratifying re- 
sponse and the names have been sent on to the 
Superintendent of Documents. The booklists were 
very popular; the library will be glad to furnish 

samples to any libraries so requesting. 

HAROLD WILSON 

Reference Department 

Seattle, Washington, Public Library 


Handicrafts Unlimited 


8 teseginns YOUR YEARS started at the Water- 
ville, Maine, Public Library, as a very simple 
project, but it nearly ran away with us. The large 
collection of handwork we arranged showed that 
young people as well as the older ones take advan- 
tage of their leisure time by making beautiful 
things for the pleasure of it. To attract attention 
to the display of books, we asked a few people to 
bring in samples of their work and before we rea- 
lized it, fifty people had promised to exhibit their 
hobbies. 

Our worry, however, was where to put all the 
handicraft as our space is limited. Borrowed ar- 
ticles, too, are valuable and must be in view of the 
charging desk. Consequently, the circulation room 
took on a different appearance with tables, show- 
case, bulletin boards, the top of the card catalog 
and of double bookcases all utilized. 

Articles were varied: a collection of things made 
from copper, quilts and afghans, corsages made of 
wood from Formosa, stuffed animals, a braided 
chair seat made from silk hose, a decorated vase, 
knitted mittens and socks, embroidery, crocheting, 
fancy aprons, hand-painted neckties, shellcraft, flies 
for fishing, samples of block printing, with the in- 
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struments used to do the work, minerals and gerns, 
and decorated wooden and metal trays. To exhibit 
the fascination which weaving can offer, a loom 
was moved in with an unfinished length of material 
in it. 

Mary E. Toney, Librarian 


Waterville, Maine, Public Library ; 


Circus Book Fair 


Cc 65 library club members who love 
books, school staff (elementary, junior high, 
and high school teachers, principal, superintendent, 
school secretary, custodian), all the merchants in 
town, innumerable parents, long-suffering husband 
of librarian, extras when needed. 

props: A letter, cardboard, poster paint, pictures 
from vertical file, a circus book or two, opaque pro- 
jector, scissors, pens, saw. 

OUTCOME: Clever decorations for the Arkansas 
Book Fair; stories and pictures in loca] and state 
newspapers; television publicity; a demonstrably 
greater interest in books; decoration publicity to 
use as a springboard for John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity contest entry; choice of the library as Project 
for the Year (PTA funds doubled our entire budget 
and plans are being made for a special library 
drive). 

All this activity could not go unnoticed in a 
little town where great pride is taken in our chil- 
dren and their accomplishments. Many parents and 
the school superintendent arranged for a schoo] bus 
and cars to take our students to two sessions of the 
fair. All through the week townspeople saw our 
decorations and their children on TV, and admired 
pictures and stories in state newspapers. The editor 
of our local weekly published our letter of thanks 
on his front page. After the fair we brought the 
decorations home and during Book Week placed 
them with displays of books in downtown store- 
windows. 

KATHARINE KEATHLEY, Teacher-Librarian 
Danville, Arkansas, Public Schools 
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Children’s Book Fair 


A: THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FAIR sponsored by 
the Washington Post and Times Herald and 
held in Washington's Department of Commerce 
Building last November, the libraries of the subur- 
ban Washington area cooperated on a display and 
booklist of children’s books relating to other lands. 
Participating were libraries of Alexandria, Arling- 
ton County, Fairfax County, and Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia, and Montgomery and Price George’s County, 
Maryland. Over 30,000 children, parents, librar- 
ians, and teachers visited the fair, which was tape 
recorded for broadcasts to France, Germany, and 
Japan by the Voice of America. 

For display and booklist purposes, the world 
outside the United States was divided into the five 
areas used by the State Department—Europe; Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Canada; Africa and the Near 
East; Asia and the Far East; and Latin America. 
Books relating to these areas were grouped together 
under posters depicting scenes from those parts of 
the world, and reading lists of from 40 to 100 titles 
were prepared for each area. Books listed were all 
published in the United States, although titles by 
foreign authors were included. Fiction, biography, 
travel, and history all had a place in the lists. 

The Foreign Operations Administration was so 
impressed with the lists that it asked for copies to 
distribute to its technicians for their children in 
United States Operations Missions, as well as for 
its briefing room, where technicians are prepared 
to go into the field. The Virginia State Library 
Extension Service requested 100 copies for distribu- 
tion to libraries throughout Virginia as an example 
of library cooperation, 

Mary K. McCuttocn, Director 
Fairfax County, Virginia, Public Library 


Response to an Invitation 


IX THE SEPTEMBER 1954 Wilson Library Bulletin 
(“The Librarian’s Campus Role’’), Alec Ross 
challenges librarians to blow their own horns. This 
is good advice provided the noise of their trumpets 
is not too raucous. Certainly on some campuses 
librarians are participating effectively in activities 
other than those behind a desk, Library staff mem- 
bers at Florida State University have varied extra- 
curricular rdles. 

Several churches in Tallahassee are developing 
church libraries, for instance, but have no funds 
for paid, trained workers. As time permits, several 
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members of our staff are serving voluntarily as 
librarians for these libraries. Other staff members 
ate active in the local chapter of the Association 
of University Women, serving as chairmen of pro- 
gram, social, and publicity committees or as offi- 
cers of the organization. Since this group is com- 
posed of townsfolk and faculty, contacts here are 
broad. 

The campus Ornithology Club, with many town 
members, finds its librarian members an asset, Two 
staff members have been active in this club since 
its inception, not only attending meetings but assist- 
ing in bird counts, programs, monthly field trips, 
and as liason with the press. Two quite different 
kinds of activities in which library staff members 
participate from time to time are the student- 
sponsored faculty stunt night and the annual auc- 
tion for the benefit of the Campus Chest. 

Having faculty status at Florida State University, 
the library staff is included in many activities initi- 
ated by the administration which otherwise would 
not be open to them. These include serving on 
such committees as those on scholarships, loans, 
student employment, fraternity and sororities, and 
the university survey. Also, some members of the 
staff were chosen as counselors in the program for 
university freshman. 

Every year staff members give book reviews and 
talks on books to classes, recreation groups, and 
clubs. For example geography classes are given 
talks, by request, on our maps and map collection. 
Eager debaters are given at least one talk on ref- 
erence resources for debaters and how to use these 
materials. Not unique but goodwill builders are 
the booklists often compiled by staff for academic 
groups as well as for such off-campus agencies as 
home demonstration clubs, the state advertising 
commission and radio stations. 


Yes, our staff is known in campus affairs and 
elsewhere ‘ ‘beyond expected academic interests’ ! 
LOUISE RICHARDSON, Librarian 
Special Collections and Rare Books 
Florida State University Library 


Army-Wide Library Publicity 
Contest 


N APRIL 1954 the Department of the Army held 

the final judging of the Second Annual Army- 
wide Library Publneey Contest, designed to encour- 
age Army librarians to plan effective year-round 
publicity programs which would bring the 363 post 
and hospital libraries and their services to the con- 
stant attention of all Army personnel stationed 
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within the United States and its occupied countries 
abroad. 


As the contest went into its second year, most of 
these libraries sent publicity scrapbooks to the four- 
teen major command headquarters, where prelimi- 
nary contests were held for all libraries within the 
command. Each command selected three winning 
scrapbooks, which were then forwarded to the De- 
partment of the Army in Washington for the final 
judging in April. 

Five librarians from the Washington and Mary- 
land areas were selected as judges. The contest 
prizes—$500, $300, and $100—are to be used by 
the winning libraries in the purchase of reading 
materials for the library collections, The winners 
and other outstanding entries were forwarded to 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest. 


The thirty five scrapbooks which came in for the 
final judging showed wide variety in publicity 
media used and in composition of the material. 
Scrapbooks were superior to those submitted for 
the first contest, and the Department of the Army 
feels sure that this annual contest will be an im- 
petus to the continuous growth and improvement 
of the publicity programs at post and hospital 
libraries. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 





Cooks Around the World 


A DISPLAY arranged round the crazy recipe from 
Alice in Wonderland set off the main theme 
of last year’s Library Week display at the Merbein 
Branch of the Shire of Mildura Public Libraries. 
The theme was cookery and books in the display 
included Indian Cookery, Tante Marie’s French 
Kitchen, Cooking the Chinese Way, Egg Dishes, 
Children’s Party Fare, and Judy's Book of Sweet- 
making. Setting off the display of books was a 
mock turtle and a miniature kitchen, complete with 
kitchen range and appropriately dressed chef. 
JEAN VAN DER WATEREN, Shire Librarian 
Mildura, Victoria 
Australia 
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Library for Young Readers 


HE TOWNSVILLE MUNICIPAL CHILDREN’S LI- 

BRARY was opened in the city council build- 
ings of Townsville, Queensland, Australia, in De- 
cember 1953. Since its inception, the library's 
membership, for young people from four to eigh- 
teen, has grown to 4,500. Because the library aims 
at cooperation with teachers and parents, member- 
ship also is open to school teachers, sport coaches, 
art, music, and dancing instructors, scout leaders, 
and adults connected with youth organizations. 

The aim of the library, which is comprised of 
6,000 volumes (to be increased to 10,000), is “‘to 
present to the young reader the best that may be 
possibly obtained, whether the literature is for their 
information or their recreation.” The library pro- 
vides a weekly storyhour and book exchange for 
the nearby special school for polio patients and 
for the sick children’s ward of the Townsville Gen- 
eral Hospital. Its program also includes a story- 
hour for kindergarten groups, puppet and stamp 
collecting clubs, theatre group, lectures, and a 
monthly library newspaper. 

The photograph is of an exhibit arranged by the 
Children’s Library for the Townsville Pestoral 
Show. The exhibit attracted a great deal of interest 
at the show, when 2,000 persons seriously dis- 
cussed books, their children’s reading habits, etc. 
with us. We were also able to register over fifty 
new library members, while over 200 of the books 
on display were reserved for members. 

The total cost of the display was only five pounds 
for cartage of books and furniture and rental of 
floor space. The walls were draped with binding 
cloth which could be used later for binding and the 
posters were done in the library. 

Townsville has a population of 40,000 and is 
situated in the north of Queensland and therefore 
rather remote from the cultural centres of Australia. 
However, in the few months we have been open 
we have been pleasantly surprised at the good 
reading habits of our young readers, who read 
about 60 per cent fiction and 40 per cent nonfiction. 
We have also been able to create an interest in 
music, art, and the ballet in a town which boasts 
no art gallery, orchestras, or theatre other than 
cinema. This has been done by the provision of 
well illustrated art books and with music and 
theatre clubs. The response from the children has 
been enthusiastic. 

Mrs. A. M. West, Librarian 
Children’s Municipal Library 
Townsville, Queensland, Australia 


Books Are Basic 


HONOR THE BOOK MEDIUM, Southwestern’s 
Burrow Library held a festival of books and 
printing last November, From Thursday to Satur- 
day (and an additional two days upon special re- 
quest from local newspapers), the Burrow Library 
all but ceased academic operations as its patrons 
and visitors enjoyed this form of open house. 

On display from the library's collection were fine 
bindings, rare engravings, histories of printing and 
book-making, books by southern and local area au- 
thors and Southwestern alumni, and books pub- 
lished in the Orient. New books were featured 
both from the library's holdings and from book 
dealers and publishers, who were invited to send 
exhibits. Colorful book jackets from current and 
forthcoming books were hung about the main foyer 
in decorative ‘streamers, interspersed with attrac- 
tively lettered quotations about the value of books 
and reading. Special feature exhibits included fine 
hand bindings and Shakespeare originals available 
on traveling exhibition from the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D.C. 

Everyone interested in books and reading was in- 
vited to attend the festival, and more than one 
thousand turned out. Program events, including 
informal teas, a colloquy on the perils of book 
reviewing, and illustrated talks on high periods of 
literature in France, England, and America were 
well attended, Films on the history of printing, 


on book making, and on better reading also drew 
steady audiences for repeat showings and one morn- 
ing of events was reserved especially for high 
school students and teachers as special guests. 

In holding a college campus book festival for 
the entire community, we felt that public relations 
for college, library, and book industry was simul- 
taneously and effectively served. By radio and tele- 
vision coverage, extensive newspaper publicity (in- 
cluding an editorial and almost daily build-up for 
weeks prior to the festival), and by utilizing mo- 
tion pictures in the festival programming, we be- 
lieve that public relations between the book indus- 
try and other media was also enhanced. By means 
of an exhibit on the topic of BOOKS AND MOVIES- 
RADIO-TV, the value of all media in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge (the library's chief function) 
was demonstrated and the fact was stressed that 
books remain basic to the other media as the reflec- 
tive and permanent and convenient form of coordi- 
nating and spreading knowledge through the ages 
of time. 

Jay W. Stein, Librarian 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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The Modern Novel 


_ A COURSE IN THE MODERN NOVEL WITH 
THESE BOOKS proved to be a very popular 
display at the main building of the Worcester Free 
Public Library. It was set up right after the first 
of September when the idea of joining some class 
was in the air. And it served as another reminder 
that the library serves those who want to do a little 
studying on their own. 
DorotHy M. GLEASON 
W orcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library 


Lasting Friendships 


BK" YEAR my library club of sixth-grade boys 
and girls makes a scrapbook of their favorite 
authors and illustrators. First, we find all the in- 
formation we can from the Junior Book of Authors, 
book jackets, and periodicals, Then we write letters 
to each author, illustrator, and publisher. For our 
scrapbooks we have: a biography which we have 
collected and organized from our readings, a letter 
from each author and illustrator, a photograph of 
each, book jackets, and illustrations sent us by the 
publishers. And so, books and their creators be- 
come a vital and personal part of our lives. 
Knowing the children whose reading interests I 
guide, and knowing the books I put into their 
hands, I can confidently hope to build lasting 
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friendships between children and books and the 
people who create them. If we can make books 
actually live for our children, then I am convinced 
that our children will want to live with books. 
VERA W. Fox, Elementary Librarian 
George W. Johnson School 
Endicott, New York 


Pointers for Parents 


A SMALL LEAFLET circulated to parents of the 
children in the Pennsbury Elementary Schools 
was designed to let parents know just what the 
librarians in the elementary division have been 
doing, and what advantages children enjoy through 
a good library program. 

The four-page mimeographed leaflet, entitled 
“Pennsbury Pointers,” included answers to ‘“Ques- 
tions Parents Ask”: How many elementary school 
libraries are there in the Pennsbury schools?; Just 
what do librarians do besides aiding children to 
select suitable books?; What kinds of reference 
questions do children ask librarians?; What advan- 
tages do children enjoy through a good library 
program ?; Do the children really use the libraries ? 
(with figures). 

Frep R. Hartz, Librarian 
Fairless View Elementary School 
Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania 


Lenten Reading 


| rer YEAR Mason City, Iowa, became better ac- 
quainted with the movement for World Fed- 
eral Government through world government books 
on the lenten reading shelves of the library. These 
books had higher circulation than any other type: 
The Great Rehearsal by Carl Van Doren, War or 
Peace by J. F. Dulles, The Anatomy of Peace by 
Emery Reves, Peace or Anarchy by Cord Meyer, 
The World Must Be Governed and If Men Want 
Peace by J. D. Harrison, 


Tours for Tourists and Homefolks 


NE OF THE MOST REWARDING ACTIVITIES in 
the Miami Public Library is the tours. Many 
people from all parts of the world come to Miami 
in both winter and summer, Many who are librar- 
ians and as many who are not, visit the library, 
attracted by the beautiful white marble building in 
a lush tropical park on one of the main streets, 
Biscayne, and at the foot of the other, Flagler. 
When these visitors praise the building, assistants 
at the various public service desks offer them a tour. 
When they accept, the visitors are taken to the 
community relations department, which is in charge 
of public relations for the system. 

Tours usually last about one and one-half hours, 
but most librarians wish to study their own fields 
more intensively. Though each tour is guided by a 
member from the community relations department, 
the work of each department is explained by the 
assistants in that area. Brochures describing library 
activities and services are given to each visitor and 
a copy of Bay Leaves, the staff organization paper, 
containing a write-up of each visit is sent to them 
after their return home. 

These visitors come from all over America, in- 
cluding many students from other countries who are 
studying in the United States. Within one week 
guests included a librarian from Omaha; an at- 
torney from Lima, Peru; a student in the library 
school at the University of Kentucky from Ankara, 
Turkey; the head of a Canadian university library; 
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tourists from Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania, 

One of the most interesting thank you's came 
from a Swedish sailor whose ship had anchored in 
Miami for a day and a half. He had come to a 
night movie program, and as he expressed interest 
in the building, was given an extended tour the 
next day, then coffee and cookies, and of ccurse 
was sent Bay Leaves. His answering letter said, 
“Our chief in the library in my home town, Troll- 
zattan, was thrilled and he asked me to send his 
regards if I wrote to you.” A college president 
from the Phillipines sent us snapshots of his family, 
saying, “I enjoyed my stay in Miami and I shall 
always consider my meeting you and the library 
“folks” (I'm one of you) a link in my chain of 
memories of my sojourn in this country.” One of 


the most interesting reactions is from library pa- 
trons, who express their surprise at the amount of 
work done in technical processing. “I didn’t know 
my librarian had to do so much work to prepare 
the books for me to read,” they say. 

Hourly tours were given during Book Week to 
residents of Dade County, and members of local 
organizations are invited to make an appointment 
to see the library, but visitors from out of town are 
shown the library at a moment's notice. It is felt 
that this courtesy not only makes friends for Miami 
and the Miami Public Library by emphasizing the 
cultural aspect of the city, but also gives to the 
visitor a better understanding of his home library 
and his librarian’s problems. 

HELGA H. Eason, Community Relations 
Miami, Florida, Public Library 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill Again Before Congress ! 


This could be the year for the passage of the 
Library Services Bill, a measure designed to stimu- 
late state and local interest in the development and 
extension of public library service to the rural areas 
of our country without such service at the present 
time or with inadequate service. The bill author- 
izes a federal expenditure of $7,500,000 each year 
for a five-year period. The funds are divided among 
the states on the basis of the rural population in 
the state as compared to the rural population of the 
United States, The states must match these funds 
on an ability to pay formula. The state library 
agencies will have complete authority in developing 
a state plan for the use of the funds to maximum 
advantage, in carrying out those plans, and in the 
selection cf books and personnel for the program. 
There are no federal controls except routine ones 
necessary for safeguarding federal money. 

On January 10, Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
introduced in the Senate the Library Services Bill 
for himself and twelve other Senators. Senator 
Hill’s statement on the bill and an analysis of the 
measure appear in the Congressional Record, Janu- 
ary 10, pages 132-133. Cosponsoring the measure 
with Senator Hill are: Senators George Aiken 
(R., Vt.), Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), Henry Jackson 
(D., Wash.), _ Mansfield (D., Mont.), Frank 
Carlson (R., Kans.), Irving Ives (R., N.Y.), 
William Langer (R., N.D.), Dennis Chavez 
(D., N.M.), Matthew Neely (D., W.Va.), Herbert 
Lehman (D., N.Y.), James Eastland (D., Miss.), 
and Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). The Senate bill, 
S.205, has been referred to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee of which Senator Hill 
is chairman. 


On January 24, twenty three members of the 
House of Representatives introduced identical Li- 
brary Services Bills. The sponsors in the House 
are: Congressmen Carl Elliott (D., Ala.), Ruth 
Thompson (R., Mich.), Carl Albert (D., Okla.), 
Thor Tollefson (R., Wash.), Eugene McCarthy 
(D., Minn.), Chester Merrow (R., N.H.) Cleve- 
land Bailey (D.. W.Va.), Thomas Jenkins (R., 
Ohio), Carl Perkins (D., Ky.), Frances Bolton 
(R., Ohio), Wright Patman (D., Texas), Clifton 
Young (R., Nev.), Elizabeth Kee (D., W.Va.), 
Peter Frelinghuysen (R., N.J.), Thomas L. Ashley 
(D., Ohio), E. Y. Berry (R., S.D.), Tom Steed 
(D., Okla.), Stuyvesant Wainwright (R., N.Y.), 
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Frank Thompson (D., N.J.), Martha Griffiths 
(D., Mich.), Edith Green (D., Ore.), Robert H. 
Mollohan (D., W.Va.), and Lee Metcalf (D., 
Mont.) Later in the week Frank Smith (D., Miss.) 
joined the group of House sponsors. 

Now is the time to start writing to your Senators 
and Representatives asking for their support of our 
legislation, the Library Services Bill. This support 
should by no means be limited to librarians but 
should include support from all segments of society. 
Every single se a3 of Congress must be made 
aware of the Library Services Bill and what its 
passage would mean to the people of the United 
States. In your letters, refer to the bill by name. 
If support from the states is strong enough, there 
is no question but that the bill will pass. Let's do 
it in 1955. 


New Bills of Interest 


$.301—To promote the preservation of the his- 
tory of the United States as recorded in pioneer 
weekly newspapers and as currently published in 
weekly newspapers of the United States by the 
establishment of the National Library of Weekly 
Newspapers, and for other purposes. Introduced by 
Senator Daniel (D., Texas) for himself and Sena- 
tor Johnson (D., Texas). 

H.R.2197—To establish an effective student ex 
change program with Latin American countries, 
and for other purposes. Introduced by Representa 
tive Sikes (D., Fla.). 

H.R.2210—To establish a program of grants to 
states for the development of fine arts programs and 
projects, and for other purposes. Introduced by 
Representative Thompson (D., N.J.) 

H.J.Res.146—For the preservation for posterity 
of the archives establishing the fundamental history 
of America made by the heroic men and women 
who emigrated from foreign lands to establish the 
plantation and colonies of America, Introduced by 
Representative Boggs (D., La.). 

H.R.3136—-To amend the act to promote the 
education of the blind, approved March 3, 1879, 
as amended, so as to authorize wider distribution 
of books and other special instructional material 
for the blind, to increase appropriations authorized 
for this purpose, and for other purposes. Intro- 
duced by Representative Robsion (R., Ky.) 
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66 IDOoKS To REMEMBER,” a thirteen-week series 

of 1414-minute tape recordings for use as 
radio broadcasts by librarians and others has been 
developed by the Junior League of Portland, Ore- 
gon, with the cooperation of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland. Each taped program, narrated 
by Dr. Charles Gaupp with original music by 
Glenn Shelley, concerns the favorite book of a fa- 
mous American—for instance, Pride and Prejudice, 
Through the Looking Glass, and Tale of Two Cit- 
ies, selected by Henry Seidel Canby, Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Gene Tierney respectively. 
Space is provided on each tape for calling attention 
to library services. Profits from the project, if any, 
will go to the production of a further series. In- 
formation about purchase and rental prices and 
audition tapes may be secured from: Mrs. L. E. 
Lockert, Radio Chairman, Portland Junior League, 
1717 S.W. Park Avenue, Portland 1 

The New York Public Library, the Princeton 
University Library, and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union have announced realization of a long- 
range plan which will make it possible to maintain 
the union’s archives as a unique “working collec- 
tion” readily available to scholars. Under the plan, 
the archives, including all future additions, become 
the property of Princeton University and will be 
preserved intact in the university library after they 
have been microfilmed by New York Public. The 
microfilm, fully cataloged, may be consulted in 
New York. 

Each year, the A.C.L.U. reports, it accumulates 
the equivalent of 135 volumes of memoranda, 
briefs, clippings, and correspondence. Once these 
materials become five years old, they are seldom 
needed by the A.C.L.U. As the first step in the 
new inter-library arrangement, the entire collection, 
numbering some 3,000 large scrapbooks, has been 
microfilmed by the New York Library and the vol- 
umes have been moved to Princeton. Each year 
hereafter, when the A.C.L.U.’s “five-year” file out- 
lives its every-day usefulness to the union, it will 
be microfilmed by the New York Library and the 
original materials will be immediately transferred 
to the University Library. 


eo & & 
The Council on Who's Who In Library Service 


announces that with the approaching conclusion of 
its project to produce the third edition of this bio- 
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pub- 
lishers, instead of waiting to secure funds from first 


graphical directory, the Grolier Society, Inc., 


sales, as was originally agreed, has already re- 
imbursed all library associations which were origi- 
nal contributors of working capital. The new edi- 
tion, available by early spring, will include the 
names of well over 11,000 librarians in the United 
States and Canada. It is edited by Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole, editor of Library Literature. 


eo & & 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin was officially marked with its Janu- 
ary issue—volume 26, number one. The Bulletin 
encompasses views of the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee, which was created in 1926 by the American 
Library Association executive board as a central 
advisory service on encyclopedias, subscription sets, 
and various allied materials. Bulletin reviews rep- 
resert the combined opinions of librarians from 
many types of libraries and various subject fields— 
the committee has grown from six members in 1930 
to 34 in 1955. 

eo Bb & 
At a time of widespread concern about comics, 


the Girl Scouts have taken what they believe to be 
a step toward better material in this much-criticized 


field: the issuance of “Daisy Low of the Girl 
Scouts.” “Telling our founder's story in comic 
book form,’ says a Girl Scouts spokesman, “pre- 


sented many problems. . . . But we did not feel 
that we could sacrifice our standards of art work 
and text in order to gain wider circulation. ‘Daisy 
Low of the Girl Scouts’ is frankly a comic book 
but, we believe, a good comic book.” The 15-page 
publication is in full color. 


eo & & 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lisris 











Se sas Sime ow 


].B., this contest to select Miss Chelifer of 1955 
is your greatest public relations stunt yet. 
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Public-relations conscious librarians will be in- 
terested to know that eleven courses in public rela- 
tions, publicity, and communications opened at 
New York's New School for Social Research in the 
spring term beginning on February 7. 

Students meeting requirements may earn a bache- 
lor's degree in public relations or communications 
or a certificate of proficiency in public relations and 


publicity. 
Co & & 


An event occuring during the 100th anniversary 
year of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass is the 
Library Associates of Brooklyn College's first pub- 
lishing venture—I, Walt W hitman, a dramatization 
of the poet's life and times by Randolph Goodman 
of the Brooklyn College English department. The 
book, with introduction by Mark Van Doren, may 
be obtained from H. G. Bousfield, Chief Librarian, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York, at 
$2.50. 

The largest exhibition ever devoted by the New 
York Public Library to a single book is another 
Whitman anniversary event. The gradual develop- 
ment of Leaves of Grass may be seen in an array of 
almost two-hundred pieces—first editions, presen- 
tation copies, manuscripts, and letters—in the cur- 
rent exhibit, which includes Whitman's own copy 
of the first edition and his working copy of the 
third—perhaps the two most important Whitman 
items in existence. The items are from the Berg 
Collection of English and American Literature and 
the Oscar Lion Collection of Walt Whitman. The 
exhibition is open weekdays from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
through May 31, the poet's birthday, in the library's 
third floor exhibition room, 318. 

Another important Whitman exhibit, at the De- 
troit, Michigan, Public Library, will continue 
through March. The exhibition includes manu- 
scripts, letters, books, and association items selected 
from the Whitman collection of Charles E. Fein- 
berg. Mr. Feinberg, one of the founders of Detroit's 
Friends of the Library and a member of its board 
of directors, has collected, over a period of thirty 
years, the most extensive collection of Whitman 
material in existence. A large part of the material 
is being shown to the public for the first time. 

The Detroit Public Library catalog of the Whit- 
man exhibition contains much information hitherto 
unknown, or not available. Its compilation by 
Frances Brewer, the library's curator of rare books, 
has taken over a year. 


eo & & 


To the article writer (and, for that matter, book 
author), libraries’ special collections offer an abun- 
dant source for interesting and unusual features. 
One example is an article on the James Ford Bell 
collection in the University of Minnesota Library, 
which appeared last fall in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune (November 21) under the heading, ‘Bell 
Library Traces Sea Path to America.” The 76” 
illustrated feature by Miriam Alburn tells how the 
story of the discovery of America becomes more and 
more clear as new material comes to light. The 
library special collection now available to the public 
was formed by James Ford Bell, founder of General 
Mills and regent of the University of Minnesota. 
It is the only rare book library in the United States 
which has as its focus the early expansion of Euro- 
pean commerce—a crucial factor in the develop- 
ment of America, Bell believes. 


eo & & 
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Establishment of University of Kentucky Micro- 
cards, an attempt to make available some of the 
specialized studies which remain unpublished be- 
cause of high printing costs, has been announced 
by the University of Kentucky Press. First publica- 
tion, a subseries of modern language studies, began 
early this year. Books will be printed from type- 
script, 64 pages to a 3” x 5” microcard, with an 
average book taking five or six cards. Price to sub- 
scribers will be 25 cents a card; 35 cents a card to 
nonsubscribers. 

o & & 


The American Antiquarian Society announces 
plans to publish in microprint form the full text of 
every broadside, pamphlet, and book issued in the 
present area of the United States before 1801. The 
material will be printed in the Evans order so that 
the Evans volumes and the forthcoming cumulative 
index will serve as an index to the microprints as 
well. The process used will be that of the Readex 
Microprint Corporation, which wil! handle sub- 


scriptions. 
eo & & 

The Edward G. Ward Memorial Collection of 
the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, consisting 
of books on education, has received its ninth annual 
donation from the Brooklyn Teachers Association, 
bringing the total to $5,000. This collection, num- 
bering approximately 2,000 volumes, has now be- 
come an essential part of one of the most complete 
libraries of education literature in the country. The 
fund was established in 1902 in memory of the first 
superintendent of the schools of Brooklyn. 


eo & & 

After a little more than a year of operation, the 
University of Rochester micropublication service 
established as an experiment in 1953 and known as 
the University of Rochester Press, has developed 
publishing programs in music, medicine, library 
science, Canadian studies, and historical manu- 
scripts, and its microcard reproductions have begun 
to sell in quantity to libraries. 

Its new fall catalog lists about 100 titles in the 
various fields, In the field of library science, a 
special series of 24 titles has been published for 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
including works in all aspects of librarianship and 
bibliography. 

eo & & 


STACK CRACKS 


We all wear the fashion that seems most 
becoming 

We keep our hair combed, and our 
makeup from running. 

Yet, sometimes in spite of our very best 
style, 

We have dressed all in vain for we don't 
wear a smile. 

GRACE B, SPEAR 
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Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts to be released 
during March are: 


NuMBER 25—*‘‘Bach’’ (a talk about Johann Sebastian 
Bach based on The Bach Family ‘-; “carl Geiringer) 


NuMBER 26—‘‘The Anatomy of Slang’’ (with reference 
to The American Thesaurus of Slang by Berrey and Van 
Den Bark) 


NUMBER 27-——‘‘Kicking His Mother’ (a talk about 
W. H. Auden based on his poem, ‘‘Mundus Et Infans’’) 


NuMBER 28—‘‘The Miraculous Jackass (I)"’ (the first 
of two talks on The Golden Ass by Apuleius, as translated 
by Robert Graves) 

NuMBER 29—'‘The Miraculous Jackass (II)"’ 


eo eS & 


Libraries and Archives in Sweden, translated 
from the Swedish, contains in its 217 pages sections 
on university and research libraries, public librar- 
ies, library cooperation, library associations, future 
plans, Swedish archives, as well as an index and 
appendices on Swedish national bibliographies and 
recent books on Sweden. It may be secured from 
the publisher, the Swedish Institute, Kungsgatan 
42, Stockholm 3, Sweden at a cost of 10 kronor. 

The library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace has been named the James Thom- 
son Shotwell Library in honor of Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, historian, educator, authcr, and president 
emeritus of the organization, who has edited and 
authored over 500 volumes on world affairs. Spe- 
cializing in basic books and bibliographical guides 
in the field of international relations as well as 
issuing a “Select List of Recent Acquisitions,” the 
James Thomson Shotwell Library will gradually 
be increased from its present 3,000 to about 10,000 
volumes. At present, it serves the Carnegie Endow- 
ment staff, scholars, United Nations, and govern- 
ment officials. The Library is located in the Car- 
negie Endowment International Center, United Na- 
tions Plaza at 46th Street, New York. 

eo & & 

The Yale University Library has acquired its 
2,000th book printed before 1501 A.D. The book, 
Levi Ben Gerson’s Perush Iyob, a commentary on 
the Book of Job, is the first Hebrew book printed 
in Ferrara, Italy, and the fourth book printed in 
Hebrew in the entire world. It was given to Yale 
by a group of library staff members and a local rare 

k dealer in honor of Louis M. Rabinowitz, of 
New Yok City, one of the Yale Library's most 
generous benefactors. Only seven copies of the 
book, printed in 1477, are known to exist in the 
world. 

eo & & 

The Yale University Press has issued two print- 
ings of a photographic facsimile edition of the 
1623 First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays, probably 
the most famous book, after the Bible, in the Eng- 
lish language. Demand for the first, 3,000-copy 
printing of the Yale edition was so great that a 
second printing before publication was ordered. 
Scholars think the original 1623 First Folio edition 
numbered between 1,000 and 1,200 copies, which 
means that the new facsimile sold, in weeks, nearly 
three times as many copies as the original did in 
several years. 

The “poor man’s Folio” label was given the 
edition last spring because, at the present price of 
$12.50 a copy, the new facsimile marks the first 
time in modern history that a First Folio can be 
purchased by small antes school and college 
English departments, and by book-lovers of mod- 
erate means. 
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A departure in library programming was the 
chamber music concert given by the Ancient String 
Instrument Ensemble at the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library. An audience of 125 persons heard 
seventeenth and eighteen century compositions 
played for the first time in St. Louis, Instruments 
played by the ensemble are the quinton, viole 
d'amour, viola da gamba, bass viol, and harpsi- 
chord. The five-member group of musicians is now 
in its sixth season and has won praise from critics 
in other cities of the Midwest. 

oS & & 

As a public service the Brooklyn, New York, 
Public Library has put on sale in the social science 
division of its central library copies of the United 
States Treasury Department's publication, Your 
Federal Income Tax, 1954 (For Individuals) (25 
cents). This popular guide, issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service, contains 186 pages with a full 
table of contents, an edge index, and a “rapid 
finder.” It is designed to assist the individual tax- 
payer with “the more difficult problems” he may 
encounter in the preparation of his income tax 
return for 1954. Provisions of the recently enacted 
Internal Revenue Code affecting individuals are in- 
corporated. 

oo & & 

Western Michigan College’s paper technology 
department has received a gift of some 38 volumes, 
valued at nearly $2,000 from Dr. Clarke Everest, 
chairman of the board of the Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

Dating back to 1801, the collection includes titles 
from America, England, Holland, Germany, France 
and Canada. 


eo Be & 


The Library of Congress has received from com- 
poser Richard Rodgers a seventeen-volume collec- 
tion of his original manuscripts. The collection, 
assembled during the last ten years by Mrs. Rodg- 
ers, begins with the first “Garrick Gaieties’ of 
1925 and ends with the recent film score, “Victory 
at Sea.” Included are manuscript scores of almost 
all the musicals written by Mr. Rodgers in collabo- 
ration with Lorenz Hart, and the seven musicals he 
has written with Oscar Hammerstein 2d. The col- 
lection will be on display at the Library of Congress 
in the spring. 

The Sigmund Romberg collection of more than 
4,000 vocal scores of operas, operettas, and musical 
comedies, plus other items spanning three centuries 
of music, has been acquired by the University of 
California from the composer's estate. The valu- 
able collection of the late Hungarian-American 
composer reveals him in a lesser-known light, as 
the collector of various scores of early composers, 
as well as those of his contemporaries. The bulk 
of the materials will reside in the General Library 
on the Berkeley campus pending their eventual dis- 
position in a new music building tentatively sched- 
uled for completion in the spring of 1957. 


eo & & 


Original manuscripts, correspondence, and col- 
lected works of poet Dylan Thomas, who died in 
1953, have been presented to Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, by his friend and advisor, 
Oscar Williams of New York. Among the papers 
and articles is Thomas’ complete work on his last 
poem, “Prologue,” which was finished in October 
1952, showing the author's complete change of con- 
tent from original thought to final poem. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. A Treasury of 
Contemporary Houses. New York, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 1954. 215p. $5.95 

2. Auer, J. JEFFERY and HENRY LEE EwBANK. 
Handbook for Discussion Leaders. New York, 
Harper, 1954. 153p. $2.50 

3. BARNETT, JAMES H. The American Christ- 
mas, New York, Macmillan, 1954. 173p. $2.95 

4. Borkin, B. A., ed. Sidewalks of America. 
New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 605p. $5.95 

5. CERF, BENNETT, ed. An Encyclopedia of 
Modern American Humor. Garden City, Double- 
day, 1954. 688p. $3.95 

6. Coon, CARLETON S. The Story of Man. 
New York, Knopf, 1954, 437p. $6.75 

7. Day, Donato B. Index to the Science- 
Fiction Magazines, 1926-1950. Portland 13, Ore- 
gon, Perri Press, 1952. 184p. $6.50 

8. DeutscH, Fetrx and WILLIAM F. Murpny. 


The Clinical Interview, v. 1, Diagnosis, New York, 

International Universities Press, 1955. 613p. $10 

9. FERGUSON, DonaALp N. Masterworks of the 

Orchestral Repertoire. Minnea xn University of 
7 


Minnesota Press, 1954. 662p. 50 

10. FERM, VERGILIUS. A Dictionary of Pastoral 
Psychology. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955. 336p. $6 

11. Greater New York Industrial Directory 
1955-1956. New York, Greater New York Indus- 
trial Directory Inc., 1955. 1364p. $40 

12. HERLAND, LEO. Dictionary of Mathemati- 
cal Sciences, v. 2, English-German. New York, 
Ungar, 1954. 336p. $4.50 

13. Howe, IRVING and ELIEZER GREENBERG, 
eds. A Treasury of Yiddish Stories. New York, 
Viking, 1953. 630p. $5.95 

14. Information Please Almanac 1955. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. 960p. $2 

15. INGRAHAM, JOSEPH C. Modern Traffic 
Control. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. 
312p. $4.50 

16. International Bibliography of Political Sci- 
ence, Vv. 1, 1953. Paris, Unesco, 1954. 248p. $3 
(available from Columbia University Press) 

17. KENNEDY, CHARLES O'BRIEN, ed. A Treas- 
ury of American Ballads. New York McBride, 
1954. 398p. $4.75 

18. Lotr, ARNOLD S. A Long Line of Ships. 
Annapolis, United States Naval Institute, 1954. 
268p. $4.95 

19. MARSHALL, THoMas F, An Analytical 
Index to American Literature, v. I-XX, March 
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1929-Jan. 1949. Durham, Duke University Press, 
1954. 154p. $5 

20. O. Henry Memorial Awards, First-Prize 
Stories, 1919-1954. Garden City, Hanover House, 
1954. 495p. $3.95 

21. Pearson, E. S. and H. O. Hart Ley, eds. 
Biometrika Tables for Statisticians, v. 1. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 238p. 
$4.50 

22. Purpy, RicHArD LitrLe, Thomas Hardy, 
A Bibliographical Study, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 388p. $9 

23. ROBERTS, PATRICIA EASTERBROOK. Party 
Decorations for Christmas and Other Occasions. 
New York, Studio-Crowell, 1954. 192p. $5.95 

24. SARGENT, PorTER. Junior Colleges and 
Specialized Schools and Colleges, 2d. ed., 1955. 
Boston, Porter Sargent, 1954. 334p. ci. $3.30; 
pa. $2.20 

25. SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The Complete 
Works., edited by Charles Jasper Sisson. New 
York, Harper, 1954, 1376p. $6 

26. SHipp, Horace. The Flemish Masters. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 128, 
XXXIXp. $6 

27. SUMMERS, 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
247p. $3 

28. Tokyo News Directory of Foreign Firms, 
1954. Tokyo, Tokyo News Service, 1954. 549p. 
$6.25 (distributed by P. D. and Ione Perkins, 
South Pasadena, California) 

29. Unesco. The University Teaching of Social 
Sciences. Paris, Unesco, 1954. price varies (avail- 
able from Columbia University Press) 

30. WATKINS, JOHN V. and HERBERT S 
Wore. Your Florida Garden. Gainesville, Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, 1954. 319p., $5 

31. WuurtForp, R. C. and J. R. Foster, eds 
Concise Dictionary of American Grammar and 
Usage. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 
168p. $4.50 

32. WUIEGAND, ELIzABETH. Selected Bibliogra- 
phy of Theses and Research in Family Economics, 
Home Management and Related Areas. Washing- 
ton, American Home Economics Association, 1954. 
16p. 25c 


33. Wutcox, Vircinia LEE. Colorado, A Se- 
lected Bibliography of Its Literature, 1858-1952. 
Denver, Sage Books, 1954. 15ip. $5 

34. Wiucus, A. Curtis. The Caribbean: Its 
Economy. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 
1954. 286p. $4 

35. WoLFLe, DAEL. America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent. New York, Harper, 1954. 
332p. $4 

36. Woopcock, P. G., ed. Concise Dictionary 
of Ancient History. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 465p. $6 
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Language and Literature 


8 pecccomgenaiean SELECTION, logical arrange- 
ment, accompanying explanatory and biogra- 
phical notes, citation of original sources, avail- 
ability of the text in other sources, and a good 
index all contribute to the reference value of an 
anthology. Judged by these criteria, An Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern American Humor® stands up 
pretty well, representing the taste of a well-known 
humorist, arranged for the most part by region, 
and with citation to sources. It suffers from the 
lack of biographical notes, an author and title 
index, and from a very sketchy preface, making it 
more useful for a browsing collection than for 
ready reference, in spite of its title. Or perhaps 
the title is meant to be humorous. 

On the other hand, A Treasury of Yiddish Sto- 
ries™ meets all the above criteria except citation 
of original sources and an author and title index, 
including some authors never before translated, 
with an extensive critical introduction, and a glos- 
sary of Yiddish terms. Ben Shahn’s drawings add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Kentucky Story™ also meets the above criteria 
except for an index, which is less important, since 
only fifteen stories are included. Selected from 
Kentucky writers of the "90's to the present, they 
remind us that Kentucky has been the birth place 
of such distinguished literary figures as Allen Tate, 
Robert Penn Warren, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
and Caroline Gordon, as well as the more widely 
read Jesse Stuart, Irvin S. Cobb, and Ben Lucien 
Burman, and of an earlier era—John Fox, Jr., Lucy 
Furman, and Alice Hegan Rice. 

First-Prize Stories from the O. Henry Memorial 
Awards, 1919-1954™ contains the briefest of in- 
troductions by Harry Hansen, brief biographical 
sketches of the 34 authors included, but no index. 
Since many libraries will have complete files of the 
O. Henry volumes, it wil! have reference value 
only in those libraries with broken files. 

Sidewalks of America‘ by the indefatigable an- 
thologist of American folklore, B. A. Botkin, con- 
tains folklore, legends, sagas, traditions, customs, 
songs, stories, and sayings of urban America, whose 
arrangement reflects the compiler’s sociological in- 
terest in his material. The wide range of subject 
matter from many sources, the author and title 
index, Botkin’s commentary, and the current wide- 
spread interest in the subject make it another useful 
as well as entertaining source book on the American 
city. 

A greatly expanded version of the paperback 
American Ballads: Naughty, Ribald and Classic, 
now issued with the title A Treasury of American 
Ballads: Gay, Naughty, and Classic™ (note toned- 
down adjectives for the hard-back trade), has been 
culled from 500 books, old newspapers, and maga- 
zines, unfortunately not cited by the compiler. This 
is a pity, because the first-line index allows one to 
quickly locate the words of some of the less well- 
known ballads of the past. Since pieces dealing 
with historical events are supposedly arranged 
chronologically and the others according to their 
author's lifetime, it is a further pity, from a ref- 
erence standpoint, that the accompanying notes are 
too sketchy and subjective to check on the com- 
piler’s adherence to this arrangement. 

More useful to undergraduates than in a ref- 
erence collection is the Concise Dictionary of 
American Grammar and Usage," which enlarges 
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and brings up to date the compilers’ Little Diction- 
ary of English Usage. It makes available in one 
handy volume definitions of words and terms in 
current use, levels of accepted use—it is better to 
say “different from” than “different than’—and 
gives many illustrations of use. Now if this were 
available in an inexpensive paperback edition there 
would be a real sale for it. 

Many scholars have labored with the texts of 
Shakespeare and many editions have we had. Now 
hailed as the finest and most modern editing of 
William Shakespeare—The Complete Works™ is 
that of Charles Jasper Sisson, assistant director of 
the Shakespeare Institute, “‘an authentic restoration 
of Shakespeare's original text and his true, dra- 
matic punctuation.” The editor has enlisted the aid 
of five other scholars in presenting biographical 
information, comment on editors, editions, and 
critics, the theater and the actors, Shakespeare's 
language, music and masque, and a glossary and 
index of characters, making this an excellent one- 
volume edition for the reference collection. 


Cumulative indexes always have their value, as 
will An Analytical Index to American Literature, 
volumes I-XX," with its highly specialized appeal 
to college professors of American literature. But 
one for serious students of science fiction is Index 
to Science Fiction Magazines, 1926-1950,’ a labor 
of love listing under author and title the contents 
of 58 complete files of magazines, together with 
indication of whether they are serials, short stories, 
short shorts, or novellettes. The author and title 
indexes are followed by a detailed issue-by-issue 
listing of the magazines, giving number of pages 
and cover artist for each, 

Detailed description of the first edition of every 
one of Hardy's books, a record of original appear- 
ance of everything he wrote, location and descrip- 
tion of surviving manuscripts, and notes on the 
poems make Thomas Hardy, A Bibliographical 
Study™ a most distinguished contribution to the 
field of Hardy studies. A very detailed index and 
some facsimiles add to this successful effort to 
show how Hardy's novels and poems got written 
and published. 


Man and His History 


Though The Story of Man * is primarily a read- 
able account of the history of the human species, 
selected as one of the Notable Books of 1954 by 
ALA, its use for reference is heightened by its 
incorporation of much recent investigation, by its 
popular presentation, its brief glossary of terms, 
its index, and its well-selected illustrations. 

Colorado librarians have assisted Virginia Wil- 
cox, herself a librarian, in compiling the first ex- 
tensive bibliography of books and pamphlets relat- 
ing to the development of the state. Colorado, A 
Selected Bibliography of Its Literature, 1858-1952," 
is arranged alphabetically by author, with appended 
subject index. Though important sources—e.g. 
legal works and maps, newspapers, transactions 
and reports of associations, and all federal, state, 
and local documents— have been intentionally 
omitted, the volume is a substantial beginning 
toward a comprehensive bibliography of the state. 
Brief descriptive comment is given for some of 
the entries. 


Very brief treatment of proper names and terms 
dealing with the history, geography, mythology, 
literature and the arts, philosophy and science in 
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ancient Greece and Rome with some attention to 
the Judaic, Egyptian, and Persian cultures, suffers 
somewhat from lack of cross-references in Concise 
Dictionary of Ancient History.” It cites no sources 
and has no illustrations, both of which will be 
found in Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities. Though useful for quick identifi- 
cation, it will add little to a general reference col- 
lection which has the standard titles in this field. 

Official naval sources have been used in compil- 
ing A Long Line of Ships,” the history of 91 years 
of activities on Mare Island, which is profusely 
illustrated with drawings and photographs. Ap- 
pendices contain lists of commandants, ships built 
at Mare Island, and employees with over 30 years 
of service. 


Social Sciences 


Research workers will find the International Bib- 
liography of Political Science™ a valuable annual 
guide to 1952 world literature of the subject. Its 
4,246 selected items, arranged under the categories 
adopted earlier for International Political Science 
Abstracts are indexed by author and subject. These 
two titles together with the series, The University 
Teaching of Social Sciences,” of which separate 
volumes covering political science, economics, and 
international relations have recently appeared, are 
impressive examples of Unesco’s bibliographical 
activity. These latter volumes cover aims, status, 
and content in various countries of the world, as 
well as statements on textbooks and library facili- 
ties which should be of interest to all college and 
university librarians. 


And speaking of colleges, the second edition of 
Sargent’s Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools 
and Colleges™ contains a geographically arranged 
section giving specific data on 1,700 individual 
schools and a classified section listing schools under 
57 subjects, as well as other useful lists. This re- 
vision represents both public and private institu- 
tions, more than twice as many as the first edition, 
more information on certain schools, and an overall 
index. 

Also expanded is the Information Please Al- 
manac 1955™ to include new sections on words 
(bobby soxer, book-burning, wow), recipes (which 
reflect our interest in fine food), taxes, and a re- 
view of the year in theater, movies, TV, etc. 

Modern Traffic Control™ reflects our growing 
concern over the problem and its full treatment of 
the subject makes it an important handbook for the 
public library. 

A valuable source of descriptive and statistical 
information, America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent ™ is a current appraisal and a forecast by the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training. Its eleven chapters cover college gradua- 
tion trends since 1900, the occupational distribution 
of college graduates, supply and demand in the spe- 
cialized fields, characteristics of students entering 
these fields, and important statistical appendices. 

Also timely is The Caribbean: Its Economy,* a 
collection of essays by 22 contributors covering 
resources and production, manufacturing and in- 
vestments, transportation and marketing, labor and 
industry, and culture and the economy. A brief 
discussion of archivalia will be of more interest to 
research workers who wish to explore the archives 
of the twelve Caribbean republics, 
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An interesting manifestation of attitudes toward 
the role of the minister in contemporary society is 
A Dictionary of Pastoral Psychology,” a collection 
of psychological and psychiatric terms, some briefly 
defined, others the’ subject of short articles by six 
contributing specialists. Since the “dictionary” does 
not confine itself to definition. but also includes 
advice and interpretation, much of its contents is 
highly controversial. It should prove interesting 
and provocative to those ministers who regard 
themselves as “practicing psychologists.” 

A source book for teachers in psychiatric train- 
ing centers is The Clinical Interview,. made up for 
the most part of verbatim recorded interviews, 
which in volume I are used as a basis for diagnosis. 
The second volume, to be published later, will dea! 
with therapy. Extensive bibliographies and ex- 
planatory material accompany the recorded inter- 
views, as well as a general introduction. 

Handbook for Discussion Leaders,’ based on the 
conviction that the discussion method is an essen- 
tial tool for every-day democratic living, provides 
guidance in planning, suggested projects, and se- 
lected reference and resource materials, adequately 
indexed. 

Selected Bibliography of Theses and Research in 
Family Economics, Home Management and Re- 
lated Areas™ arranges under appropriate topics 
selected results of investigations issued during the 
last five years. It suffers from lack of an explana- 
tory preface stating criteria for selection. 

If you want a sociological interpretation of Santa 
Claus, consult The American Christmas, A Study in 
National Culture,* whose reference use is enhanced 
by its being a pioneer effort in the sociological 
study of American holidays, with an extensive bib- 
liography on the subject. 

The growing interest in Japan will cause public 
libraries with business reference sections to add the 
new edition of the Tokyo News Directory of For- 
eign Firms,” which is 100 pages longer than the 
1953 edition and has added the overseas head 
offices and branches of foreign firms registered in 
Japan. Arranged alphabetically by firm name under 
the large cities—Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, etc.— 
and giving description of principal activities as well 
as the customary directory information, it also con- 
tains an alphabetical subject guide from accountants 
to wholesalers, listing appropriate firms under each 

To clarify the ambiguities of an earlier note, it 
should be observed that the Greater New York In- 
dustrial Directory, 1955-1956" is the second edi- 
tion of a biennial guide compiled from information 
furnished by individual and company employees, of 
“more than 32,000” firms, arranged alphabetically 
by firm under the counties of New York, Kings, 
Queens, and Bronx. The following types of infor- 
mation are included: address and telephone num- 
ber, products or services, names of executives, capi- 
tal investment, number of employees, size of factory 
in square feet, and geographical scope of opera- 
tions, e.g., state, national, international. Since not 
all firms have supplied data on all of the above, 
certain items have been necessarily omitted under 
some firms, in some cases the capital investment, 
in others the size of factory. The firms are all listed 
in the classified section, where addresses are re- 
peated—a great time-saver when this section is 
being used as a mailing list. The format is good 
and the key to abbreviations is easily located inside 
the front cover. 
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Art and Music 


Masterworks of the Orchestral Repertoire ® differs 
from the usual program-books in the uniformity of 
treatment and more intensive exploration of musical 
substance which it brings to selected works of 53 
composers, often performed by American orchestras. 
Its alphabetical arrangement from Bach to Ralph 
Vaughan Williams represents composers from the 
18th century to the present. Some notation and a 
glossary of terms are helpful in this excellent guide 
for those who would become more understanding 
listeners. 

As an introductory handbook, The Flemish Mas- 
ters * is a readable bio-critical approach to the sub- 
ject, with its background in history and society. 
Probably its most valuable reference feature is the 
inclusion of 24 full color plates and 16 in half-tone, 
chosen for the most part from private collections 
to illustrate the work of such men as the Van Eycks, 
Rubens, and others. 

Party Decorations for Christmas and Other Occa- 
sions * is distinguished by a large number of excel- 
lent black and white photographs, for its wide 
scope in including not only specific directions on 
flower arrangements, wrapping of gifts, etc., but 
suggestions for entertainment and refreshments. It 
is a handsome handbook, done with excellent taste 
—and indexed. 

Fifty architect-designed contemporary houses are 
depicted in photographs, and over 600 illustrations 
and plans with accompanying text by the editors of 
the Architectural Record, in A Treasury of Contem- 


porary Houses.’ Representing the state of delight- 
ful confusion which exists in house design today, 
they illustrate ably the adaptations which have been 
made to allow for setting, for those who live in 
them, and for different kinds of living. Though 
all have appeared in recent issues of Architectural 
Record, in one volume they make a most valuable 
guide to house planning. 


Science 

Dictionary of Mathematical Sciences,” whose first 
volume, German-English, was so well received, is 
now complete with the appearance of vol. II, 
English-German. As the first modern bilingual 
mathematics dictionary, it also covers terms in sta- 
tistics, physics, astronomy, etc., giving in excellent 
format, the part of speech, applicable field, and 
frequent cross references. Though it follows the 
earlier volume, it has been greatly enlarged and the 
number of statistical and commercial terms has been 
substantially increased. 

More commonly used tables have been issued as 
vol. I of Biometrika Tables for Statisticians,” to be 
followed later by another volume of less commonly 
used ones. These will replace the two volumes of 
tables issued in 1914 and 1931 and will reduce the 
labor of statistical arithmetic for those who have 
been aware that the rapid expansion of statistical 
theory and the development of new techniques 
have made some of the older tables obsolete. The 
present volume contains a long introductory section 
which will be useful to the table-users. 
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Margaret G. OTTO 


MR. MAGIC. Easy-to-read. $2.50. 
Illus. Susan Knight 


Cora CHENEY 


PLANTATION DOLL. Easy -to- 
read. $2.50. Illus. Jo Polseno 


May JUSTUS 
SURPRISE FOR PETER POCKET 
Ages 8-10. $2.25. 


Illus. Jean Tamburine 


Flavia GAG 


FOURTH FLOOR MENAGERIE 
Ages 9-12. $2.50. Illus. by the author 


HOLT’S SPRING BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Louis CAPRON 


WHITE MOCCASINS. Ages 10- 
13. $2.75. Illus. Douglas Gorsline 


Sally WATSON 


MISTRESS MALAPERT. 
10-13. $2.75. lus. 


Frederick LANE 


WESTWARD THE EAGLE. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75. 
Illus. E. Harper Johnson 


Ages 
Genia 


Lt. Harry E. RIESEBERG 


MY COMPASS POINTS TO 
TREASURE. Ages 11 up. $2.50. 


Illus. Bernard Safran 


Nancy HARTWELL 


DUSTY CLOAK. Ages 12 up. 


Anthony Saris 


Illus. 


$2.75. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. * 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 17 
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Congratulations, Mr. Lindquist! 


7s APPOINTMENT of Raymond C. Lindquist, 
Cuyahoga County librarian, to the post of 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library system 
again demonstrates the truth of the fact that the 
difference between municipal and county or re- 
ional library systems is one of degree rather than 
Kind. The urban areas surrounding Cleveland, yet 
lying in Cuyahoga County territory, certainly re- 
quire the same type of reading materials, the same 
adult education services (for which Cuyahoga 
County Library system has become famous), the 
same personnel policies encouraging employees to 
offer their best service, as does the municipal li- 
brary system. The same friendly, “homey” approach 
which the reader in rural Cuyahoga County enjoys 
through his county library is also appreciated by 
the users of Cleveland’s neighborhood branches. 
Cities do have their own peculiar problems, caused 
chiefly through the factor of population density, 
but library service, like health service, knows no 
boundaries between city and county. 


Year of Decision 


In many states this, an “odd” year, again brings 
the state legislature into action. State library asso- 
ciations and state agencies have prepared for these 
sessions for months, sometimes years, and now that 
the bills are in the legislative hopper, much work 
is being done, informing legislators and committees 
of the intent and effect of the proposed bills. 

Sometimes state legislative action becomes a 
weighing of the state agency and its program. The 
public relations of that state agency determine in 
large measure the favor with which the state 
agency's requests are received. The state agency is 
only one member of a family of government agen- 
cies and the good will and expert service built up 
by that agency is reflected in the legislative approval 
of the state's library proposal. 

Beyond that, however, the legislative program 
is a reflection of the strength and determination of 
the librarians and library-minded citizens of the 
state. This includes librarians of all types of librar- 
ies and citizens from all walks of life. Those who 
withdraw because “that bill doesn’t interest me and 
means nothing to my library’ see only a small part 
of library service, lacking the vision of strength 
which united action always brings. Even a small, 
but skillfully determi group can accomplish 
legislative miracles at times, as the legislative his- 
tory of many library ‘provisions prove. 

In spite of the best plans, the most thorough 
spadework, the widest publicity, good library legis- 
lation will again be lost this biennium as it has in 
other years. That is sometimes highly beneficial. 
The Library Services Bill in Congress is a better 
bill today, in the opinion of many leaders, than was 
the bill which lost by three votes a few years ago. 

* Extension librarians are invited to send materia! on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Yet even if the identical bill is introduced again 
and again in some state legislatures, each successive 
year will see its passage closer, provided it is a 
sound and worthy bill to begin with. Louisiana's 
new state library building, which was financed dur- 
ing the last legislative session of that state, came 
as the result of years of sound, faithful, and imagi- 
native work. Librarywise, legislative action and 
activities require something of the historical view- 
point. Washington state’s county library law, finally 
passed in 1941, was first proposed in 1909! 

So, whatever the outcomes in the various state 
legislatures in this year of decision, the long view 
will help. It will keep us from becoming too elated 
over our successes or too downcast over our failures. 


Field Worker's Business 


A reader writes in response to our question about 
what a field worker should do: 


I’ve never written a letter to the Wilson Library 
Bulletin before, but your question in the January 
issue made me mad all over again. Some years ago, 
the state field worker wrote be was coming through 
our town (yes, it was a man!) on such and such a 
day and was bringing some films which he wanted 
to show to some a our service clubs. We had 
never had a visit from the field worker before, so 
we got busy and drummed up a meeting for him. 
We waited—and waited. He never did show up 
and to this day 1 don’t know what happened. It 
was a bad, snowy day, 1 admit, but these men made 
a special effort to come out for the meeting. Was 
my face red! He’s gone now, and I told the new 
field worker about cur experience, so I’m not mad 
any more. Only I do want to say—if you make an 
appointment KEEP IT or notify the librarian 
promptly. 


Just a Bunch of Libraries 


“That's no county library system, that’s just a 
bunch of libraries.” 

Wherein lay the disappointment of the speaker, 
after having visited a widely known county library ? 
What makes a library system in contrast to a group 
of unrelated libraries? 


Not only do county and regional] libraries suffer 
from this maladjustment, but municipal libraries 
which — through accretion and annexation can 
suffer from the same problem. When a series of 
formerly “independent’’ libraries become part of a 
larger library system, the feeling of “belonging” is 
sometimes slow in growth. There is an apparent 
lack of understanding of the benefits which can be 
derived from joining together for improved services. 

Basically, the —— is negative, rather than 
positive as shown by group discussions of books, 
their evaluation and usefulness over a wide area. 
“The bunch of libraries” mentioned held no joint 
book order meetings. They still did their own cata- 


(Continued on page 574) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S ,; 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS supe 


It’s for Gerald 


BOUT TWO YEARS AGO in the December issue 

of WLB, I discussed Casis’ work with handi- 
capped children. I mentioned Gerald, whose body 
was a limp rag doll in his wheel chair but whose 
eyes sparkled when he got hold of a good book. 

Last June Gerald bade farewell to Casis much 
to the sorrow of his classmates. He had more than 
completed the work there and so would not be 
returning. What bothered the children particularly 
was that he could not continue in junior high 
school because there were no facilities there for 
the severely handicapped. They missed him when 
school resumed this fall and I did, too, for I had 
learned to watch his face when I was reading or 
telling some exciting tale. 

A week ago his earthly schooling was indeed 
over and Gerald left us for that eternal university 
to sit at the feet of the greatest Teacher of all. It 
was a new experience for the children to lose one 
of their friends by death. They talked of their 
deep affection for him and wanted to give some 
tangible expression of their love. Yesterday Bar- 
bara came to me with her tribute. She handed me 
a check and said, “It's for Gerald. Mother and 
Daddy loved him, too, and we want you to buy 
books for the library in his memory.” I swallowed 
the lump in my throat and tried to tell her what a 
truly wonderful tribute this was. Gerald had been 
a reader—not an especially gifted one, but a de- 
votee of any action tale that all boys seek. For him 
reading was not an escape (except from the confines 
of his wheel chair) but instead a wide open door, 
beckoning him out into the big, active world of 
boys where he belonged. There could not have 
been a better choice! And we shall seek particularly 
the kinds of books that Gerald always liked—ad- 
venture, history, science fiction, and occasionally a 
good sports story. 


Commercial Shall Not 
Ring Tonight! 


If you have been floundering about, trying to 
crystallize your philosophy concerning TV in the 
home and its relation to the gentle art of reading, 
you would have enjoyed a bit of give and take that 
has appeared recently in the Austin newspapers. 

Our reporter-at-large (and he’s a papa at Casis) 
published an editorial, headed “Commercial Shall 
Not Ring Tonight.” He stated first that nine 
months ago he and Mrs. Warren had taken their 
stand against TV in the home. In the ensuing time 
the pressure both from their children and friends 
has increased steadily. People stop him on the 
street to ask if he has given in and the answer is, 
“We have not!” The point of his editorial is 
embodied in these two excerpts: 





_, School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas, 
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We have another program well under way in 
our house which we feel TV could well jeopardize, 
if not end entirely—and we feel its value far ex- 
ceeds anything TV could produce, That's the fam- 
ily custom of reading together out loud. It isn’t 
widely practiced anymore. 

We contend there is a camaraderie, a family 
spirit built up in such reading sessions which can- 
not possibly be acquired from watching the me- 
chanical one-eyed instrument. We feel that when 
the youngsters become of age, to be able to look 
back on a childhood of such family gatherings will 
bring more happy reminiscences than a mt of 
'l Love Lucys’ or the renditions of ‘Leeberotchee’. 

He invited comment and has certainly received 
plenty. Here are a few samples: 

‘Amen’ to Bill Warren's views on TV.... We 
traveled 350 miles for companionship with our 
children. What did we do instead? Watched tele- 
vision! 

Pity the poor kids who have to sit and listen to 
someone read aloud—that always did irk me to 
have to listen to someone read aloud. Did the litile 
ones see ‘The Land of Oz,’ ‘The Christmas Story,’ 
‘David Copperfield’ on TV—or hear Warren read 


it to them? 


There can come no real progress to the human 
race without feeding the thought with constructive 
ideals which lead away from and out of the miasma 
of physical sense titillation that may be likened to 
a dream of impossibilities. Therefore, Warren has 
chosen a far more prospective course of entertain- 
ment and culture in the reading of the Bible and 
other books containing positive features of the 
reality of life. 

I have read Bill Warren’s column against TV 
with great interest and only partial agreement. 
The main point of my reaction is that because TV 
is so new, Warren has not brought it into proper 
perspective in relation to other media of public 
communication—radio, movies, newspapers, maga- 
zines, lectures and stage plays.... 


I would suggest: buy a TV, read the programs, 
and don't be afraid to turn it off. After all, there 
are many sections of the Bible itself that are not 
appropriate for a child. 


The last two paragraphs come from our chief 
adversary of comic books in Austin—someone who 
is trying to promote a positive program to combat 
them. But more of that later! It is evident that 
some of the responding parents disagree with Bill 
largely because reading means little to their daily 
life. Naturally their children will tend to absorb 
their attitude. They ignore the poor little preschool 
child who is now being raised and nurtured on TV 
instead of being exposed early to the enjoyment of 
stories in books. However, I am glad that Bill 
Warren presented the question of TV versus home 
reading, and happier still that he stimulated thought 
along this line, which led to some expression 
among Austin parents. 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Display for the Month 





WESTWARD HO!, a library display in Chicago's 
Farragut High School; proved most successful in 
stimulating reading on the development of the 
West in United States history. The background 
was painted by one student and the covered wagon 
made to scale by another. The sky was of blue 
crepe paper. Sand, branches, leaves, plastic Indians 
and settlers were used for added reality. 





CALLING FUTURE COLLEGIANS, a simple but 
effective library bulletin board display at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, Joint High School, was de- 
signed to tie in with the school’s “College Night,” 
when representatives from various colleges were at 
the school. The names of the colleges were printed 
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on different-colored (construction paper) pennants, 
placed to fill a megaphone outlined with heavy 
white rug yarn. 





WHOEVER YOU ARE—THERE’S A BOOK FOR YOU, 
the caption for a bulletin board display at the 
Athens, Georgia, High School library, was drawn 
on a piece of heavy paper made to resemble torn 
notebook paper. Drawn figures represented school 
types—clown, sweethearts, athlete—with appropri- 
ate book jackets to fit each — 

tL] 


A magazine advertisement plus the frequent ques- 
tion, “Don’t you have a book I'd like?” prompted 
the Artesia, New Mexico, High School library's 
END OF YOUR ROPE bulletin board with suggestions 
for vacation reading. A former student painted the 
disheveled-looking girl using poster paper and 
paints, and placed her hanging at the end of a real 
rope taped to the top of the bulletin board. The 
giant letters are cut from construction paper. 
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A CRAFTS AND HOBBIES bulletin board display 
was fashioned at Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin by a against a light green back- 
ground gold and dark green paper silhouettes of a 
saw, hammer, palette, needle, and thread. Book 
jackets displayed around the edge of the board 
included such titles as Jewelry Making, Creative 
Carpentry, Painting Patterns for Home Decorators, 
Cartooning for Fun and Profit. 





Such cooking utensils as a pressure cooker, roll- 
ing pin, muffin tin, measuring cup, and tea pot 
were utilized in a table and bulletin board display 
of cookbooks at the State University of New York's 
Agricultural and Technical Institute library at Mor- 
risville, New York. Entitled WHAT IS A COOK 
WITHOUT A COOKBOOK, the display featured both 
jackets and books in a wide range, from interna- 
tional and regional cookery to Favorite Recipes of 
Famous Men. 

a6 
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*Trademork 


Changuable- 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%°*-9'"), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 








IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY 


a) RRARRSS - STER 
¢ yuuure 71 
e& (all Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥,"" to 2''—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes | 
4 display sign ponels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 





Wont Free sii 
Your own initials » 


Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. W-35 





i 
MITTEN‘’S DISPLAY LETTERS ' 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. | 

OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA - | 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Contract Signed 


A TWO-YEAR CONTRACT, assuring for Wilson 
Company publications the smoothly coordi- 
nated production which librarians have come to 
expect, has been signed by The H. W. Wilson 
Company and The H. W. Wilson Company Em- 
ployees’ Association, the labor organization which 
for more than twelve years has represented all of 
the Company's employees, with a few exceptions 
(such as executives, administrators and confidential 
employees). 

During the past year the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was called upon to decide whether the 
labor organization representing the Company's em- 
ployees should be one Company-wide union, as in 
the past, or a number of separate organizations 
representing the different departments, such as sev- 
eral craft unions in the manufacturing department, 
an office workers union, etc. There were several 
hearings before the New York Regional Board 
which resulted in a hundred-page typewritten rec- 
ord setting forth in detail the various processes 
necessary in publishing Wilson indexes, catalogs, 
and other publications, and emphasizing the neces- 
sity for close cooperation between editorial and 
manufacturing departments. 

After an examination of this record the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washington ruled that 
the employees of The Wilson Company should be 
represented by one Company-wide organization. 
The decision, in which all five members of the 
board agreed, referred to the business of The W’il- 
son Company as “unique” in that its detailed pub- 
lishing operations require more than the usual 
amount of interdepartmental cooperation. 

The board then ordered an election, supervised 
by its regional office, for the selection of one organi- 
zation to represent all employees on a Company- 
wide basis. The H. W. Wilson Company Em- 
ployees’ Association won by a substantial majority, 
and negotiation of the recently signed contract fol- 
lowed over a period of several weeks. 


Busy Author 


The YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS 
by Dorothy Gladys Spicer has been receiving the 
kind of glamorous radio and TV publicity usually 
associated with best-sellers. 

The author was interviewed on the well-known 
Maggi McNellis Show, as well as over Jean Col- 
bert’s radio program—and it is quite likely other 
interviews of the same sort will follow. 

In addition, travel bureaus are getting copies of 
the book to help them advise prospective tourists 
about the more spectacular and traditional English 
festivals. 

Miss Spicer, meanwhile, is busy pointing out 
that her k not only describes the ceremonies 
attending the festivals but also presents several 
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fascinating recipes, about which, as author of From 
An English Oven, she knows quite a bit. 


Most Widely Read 


The editors of the WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN felt well repaid for their efforts to please 
by an article which appeared in the February 1 
issue of the Library Journal, Written by Professor 
Leon Carnovsky of the University of Chicago, it 
stated: “While on the subject of audience we 
might raise a question as to what professional peri- 
odicals librarians actually read... . In rank order 
the professional periodicals read most widely . . . 
and considered most helpful . . . were the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, the Library Journal, the ALA 
Bulletin, and the Library Quarterly.” (Italics ours) 


Standard Library Text 


The fifth edition of Marie A. Toser’s LIBRARY 
MANUAL will come off the press late this month. 
Over the years, this MANUAL has become recog- 
nized as a standard text for teaching the use of 
libraries and reference books to high school and 
junior high school students. 

Separated into twelve brief lessons, the MAN- 
UAL explains the different parts of a book, the 
classification and proper arrangement of books in 
a library, and the use of card catalog and magazine 
indexes. It also shows how to prepare a simple 
bibliography and how dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and other reference books should be used. 

Illustrated throughout, the MANUAL has prac- 
tice material at the end of each lesson. Five quizzes 
plus a final examination and Teacher's Key come 
separately on loose sheets. 


Dollar $tretcher 


Making your book buying budget stretch will be 
much easier with the new fifteenth edition of 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. Its 269 
pages are filled with the newest and best reprints 
which are from four to ten times more reasonable 
than original printings. 

Included are both hard and soft cover American, 
English, and Canadian publications ranging over 
the whole field of philosophy, fiction, poetry, and 
other forms of literature. every notable 
and popular author is represented. Among them 
are: Henri Bergson, Aristotle, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, 
Byron, Shakespeare, Dumas, Dickens, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, Faulkner, Zane Grey, Graham Greene— 
even Mickey Spillane. 


Divided into two main parts, the CATALOG 
features author and title entries in the first alpha- 
bet, and in the second, a list of publishers and 85 
series with titles in each series listed by author. 
aga lists for ordering numbered series 
ollow, 
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Occupational 
Literature: 


id An Annotated Bibliography 

by Gertrude Forrester 

467 pp. 6" x 94" 1954 $5.00 
One me 

Listing about 1000 books and 2000 pamphlets alpha- 

of betically by occupation, this annotated bibliography was 

voted one of the top ten reference books of 1954 by 

The Louis Shores’ committee of eleven reference librarians. 


Job titles and code numbers are taken from the revised 
edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles pub- 


Top lished by the U. S. Department of Labor. The annota- 
tions indicate scope of information and the special 
Ten audience for which each publication was prepared. 


Reference Besides the main list of books and pamphlets, other 
sections which will be helpful to both librarians and 


Books vocational counselors are: Part V on “Pamphlets Pub- 
lished in Series, Arranged According to Publishers of 

of Series;” Part III on “Indexing and Filing Literature 
on Occupations ;” and these miscellaneous sections in 

1954 Part VI: (1) Charts, Posters, and Visual Aids; (2) 


Choosing a Career; (3) Information about Colleges 
and Schools for Further Training; (4) Occupations for 
the Handicapped; (5) Seeking the Job; and (6) Use 


of Occupational Materials. 


All materials annotated meet at least the major criteria 
set forth by a committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


NOTE: The 1946 and 1948 editions of this work were entitled, 
respectively, Occupations: A Selected List of Pamphlets and 
Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliography. 





Main Headings: TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part | Criteria Used in Compiling This Bibliography 
Part Il How the Annotations Were Prepared 

Part Ill Indexing and Filing Literature on Occupations 
Part IV How to Use the Annotated Bibliography 


Part V Pamphiets Published in Series, Arranged According to 
Publishers of Series 


Part Vi Annotated Bibliography 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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Special Libraries magazine said of an earlier 

edition of CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES: 
“. . , for the careful buyer who wants to exhaust 
the reprint possibilities letens placing an order.” 
The New York Times said: “Will be an invalu- 
able aid to harried librarians who are stretching 
individual appropriations.” 
Note: In previous editions of the CATALOG, 
different editions of the same book were listed in 
alphabetical order by series. They are now listed 
in alphabetical order by publisher—followed by 
the series name in parenthesis. This makes it un- 
necessary to refer to the series name in part two 
in order to identify the publisher. 


Policies for New Editions 


During the American Library Association Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago, consultants who 
work on the CHILDREN’S CATALOG and the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES met for breakfast with representatives 
of The Wilson Company to discuss general policies, 
problems in the selection of titles, and plans for the 
two catalogs scheduled for publication in 1956 and 
1957. 


Balance or Conflict? 


Number one in the 1955 Reference Shelf Series 
deals with a topic which made headlines as a result 
of the recent McCarthy affair: PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS: THE CONFLICT OF POWERS. 

In her preface, the editor, Joan Coyne MacLean, 
says : 

Our Federal Constitution has aroused the ad- 
miration of the world for more than a century 
and a half. ... Yet for all its recognized wisdom, 
the Constitution has not survived without criticism. 
Perhaps the most criticized feature of it is one 
that.is unique in the American system of govern- 
ment, This is the ‘separation of powers’ or the 
‘checks and balances. 

To deal with this criticism and its implications, 
Miss MacLean groups her Reference Shelf selec- 
tions under five main headings: Big Government 
Breeds Conflict, The Powers of the President, The 
Powers of the Congress, Most Sensitive Areas of 
Conflict, What Can Be Done To Ease the Conflict? 

The men who express themselves on these topics 
include: Harry S. Truman, Paul H. Douglas, Henry 
Steele Commager, Walter P. Armstrong, Sidney 
Hyman, Herbert Hoover, Estes Kefauver, and many 
others. 

Among the stimulating quotes: 


All in all, nearly nine tenths of the financial 
outlays of the government and six sevenths of its 
personnel are caused by the institution of war. It 
is, therefore, the warfare world and not the welfare 
state which is primarily responsible for the growth 
of big government. —PAuL H. DouGLas 


. .. We cannot escape one fact: in making the 
United States so powerful, we have made of a 
weak President, or a little President or merely 
mediocre President, a man of frightening power. 

—FORTUNE MAGAZINE 
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Irrefragable evidence {indicates} that there is in 
our constitutional system a defect in integrating 
the presidency and Congress that so far has only 
been overcome by methods of improvisation... . 
At any time a crisis may come which will create 
an impasse between a strong President and a de- 
termined Congress which cannot be resolved by 
any method now available and that therefore may 
entail serious consequences to the nation. 

—WALTER P, ARMSTRONG 


Library Publicity Aids 


Librarians looking for publicity leads will find a 
great many in the PUBLICITY PRIMER by Marie 
D. Loizeaux, who is also the editor of the WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN. This PRIMER 
offers, in the words of the Library Journal, ‘sound, 
stimulating, and up-to-date advice on how to plan.”’ 
All solutions are tailored to the needs and re- 
sources of the average librarian with emphasis on 
the proper use of the local newspaper. The third 
edition of the PRIMER has an entirely new section 
on school library publicity, including ideas for 
reaching the board of education, the faculty, and 
the students inside and outside the library. 


A second reference book for publicity shelves is 
THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS. The 2d 
revised and enlarged edition notes al] national and 
state holidays, adding comments on miscellaneous 
historical events and celebrations, all arranged in 
chronological order. 


Supplementing THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 
DAYS is WHO WAS WHEN. Its easy-to-read 
tables reveal at a glance the birthdays of famous 
people from 500 B.c. to 1949 a.p. The librarian 
can quickly identify the contemporaries of, say, 
Abraham Lincoln or George Washington, and then 
tie this information in with any publicity or display 
planned for either Lincoln’s or Washington's 
Birthday. 


Further assistance is provided by FAMOUS 
FIRST FACTS. Recording nearly 5,000 first events, 
discoveries, and inventions in the United States, 
it has dozens of “firsts” about books, about publish- 
ing, and about the development of the modern 
library system in this country. 

For librarians who want material for distribution, 
there is READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS. 
This is an annotated list of some of the more popu- 
lar titles being considered for the Standard Catalog. 


Staff 


The Wilson Company was represented at the 
American Library Association Midwinter Confer- 
ence in Chicago by President Howard Haycraft, 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn, 
Standard Catalog Series Editor Dorothy H. West, 
LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor Dorothy E. Cole, 
and WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie 
D. Loizeaux. 

Frederic A. Krahn, editor of FILMSTRIP GUIDE 
and EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE, participated 
in the Eastern Regional Meeting of the Educational 
Film Library Association in New York. Under the 
title, “Films for Discussion,” Mr, Krahn analyzed 
the role of the leader in film discussion and con- 
ducted a sample film discussion based on the picture, 
“Freedom to Read.” 


(Continued on page 574) 
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HOW TO 
PROMOTE YOUR 
LIBRARY on 
RADIO 





© Stivers Studie 








Knowing what a problem it is to arrange a local radio program— 
and to organize one—The H. W. Wilson Company has published 
these four books to show the how, what, and why of radio publicity 
Almost all the material in these books is royalty free for non- 
commercial use. 











THE LIBRARY BROADCASTS 

Frances G. Nunmoker 166p 1948 $2.25 
Miss Nunmaker, Publicity Director at Ohio State Library has had 
many years radio experience. The Library Journal said of her 
book: “should be required reading for every librarian . . . sample 
scripts . . . well-indexed. . .” Explicit instructions on how to get 
air time. 


TALES FOR TELLING 

Katherine Williams Watson 267p 1950 $2.75 
The former head of the Children’s Department, Denver Public 
Library, offers 33 stories drawn from old books and magazines, 
particularly St. Nicholas. All stories are timed and specially 
adapted for radio. 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR 

Marie D. Loizeaux 364p 1940 $2.25 
More than 35 excellent scripts used on radio stations all over the 
country to handle library publicity. Topics cover the needs of 
Public and Special Libraries, Juvenile Departments, “Authors on 
the Scene,” Book Reviews—and many others. 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

Katherine Williams Watson 281p 1947 $2.50 
Graded and timed, these 26 radio plays are the outgrowth of an 
actual children’s radio program for grades 3 to 7. The plays are 
grouped under eight different classifications, including: “Children 
of Many Lands,” and “Holidays.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 
(Continued from page 572) 


The Top Ten 


Everyone at The H. W. Wilson Company is 
most pleased over the selection of OCCUPA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY as one of the top ten reference 
books of 1954. 

The selection was made by Louis Shores’ jury of 
eleven reference librarians. Dr. Shores is dean of 
the Library Scl.ool of Florida State University. 


Just Released 


The CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX bound 
ev for August-December 1954 is now avail- 

le. 

Other bound volumes just released: BIOGRA- 
PHY INDEX, September 1953-August 1954; and 
the ART INDEX, November 1953-October 1954. 

Also in stock are new 1955 editions of the popu- 
lar YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN Book oF Days. George W. 
Douglas. 2d ed. rev. 1948 by Helen 
Douglas Compton. $6 

Art INDEX. On the service basis 

BIoGRAPHY INDEX. On the service basis 

CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. Robert 
M. Orton, ed. 15th edition, 1954, with 
Spring 1955 Supplement. $4 (U. S. and 
Canada; $5 foreign) 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. On the service 
basis 

Famous First Facts. Joseph Nathan Kane. 
rev. and enl. ed, 1950. $7 

LipRARY MANUAL, Marie A. Toser, 5th ed. 
rev, 1955. 70c a copy; in quantity—10 
or more 50c each; 25 or more 45c each; 
50 or more 40c each 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE. Gertrude For- 
rester. $5 

PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: THE CONFLICT 
oF Powers, Joan Coyne MacLean, ed. 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, No. 1. Sub- 
scription price, 6 different titles for $8 
(U. S. and Canada; $10 foreign); sepa- 
rate titles, $2 each 

Pusiiciry Primer. Marie D. Loizeaux. 
3d ed. rev. 1948. $1 

READERS’ CHOICE. 10 copies monthly—$1.50 
a year; 25 copies—$3.50 ; 50 copies—$6; 
100 copies—$10. 

Wuo Was WHEN? A DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARIES, Miriam A. deFord. 
1950. $6 

WILSON LipRARY BULLETIN. Subscription 
price, $2 a year 

YeAR Book AND GumpE To EAST AFRICA: 
1955. $3 

YeAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA: 1955. $3 

YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FeEstiIvALs. Dor- 
othy Gladys Spicer. $5 
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AFRICA and the YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA. 


Visitors 


Recent visitors at The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Marguerite Gallagher, instructor of library serv- 
ice, Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and six library students 

Thomas Dutelle, director, East Meadows, New 
York, Library 

Mrs. M. R.. Irons of the Teaneck, New Jersey, 
High School, and her library council members 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
a 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 566) 

loging, though the ge byes brought in some 
additional “county” books which were cataloged 
and ready for use. The board members still func- 
tioned as though in a vacuum, not relating the pro- 
pose of their own library to that of any other li- 

rary. In fact, they had never held a county-wide 
trustees meeting and were still strangers to each 
other, though the county library had been in opera- 
tion some five years or more. They might even 
have been afraid of “losing their identity” in such 
a trustees organization! 4 

The “bunch of libraries” was far better off, actu- 
ally, than the speaker surmised, because, given 
vision and determination, and a great deal of 
patience and tact, county library system employees 
could emg! strengthen the service by breaking 
down fears and building up confidence. The end 
and aim of transforming a “bunch” into a “system,” 
of course, lies solely in the ideal of better service 
to the patron. Nothing else can permanently effect 
the change but once that viewpoint is grasped there 
is strength and purpose in each move. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 567) 


A Good Source of Materials 


A letter from Marguerite Giezentanner, reference 
librarian at Field Enterprises, tells of their new 
publication, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Edu- 
cational Materials, which is just off the press. It 
was — in consultation with teachers, librar- 
ians, school library supervisors. The book con- 
sists of two parts: (1) a directory of sources and 
(2) a subject index. There are 192 pages of cur- 
rent, available material at little or no cost. My 
teachers are already asking to borrow it. 

Now please take note! This new reference tool 
costs $5 and should be secured direct from the 
Educational Division of Field Enterprises, Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois. I want it 
to be clear that the materials contained in it are 
sometimes free, but zo# this new directory. The 
reason I stress this is that I often receive orders or 
requests for material that I have mentioned on 
this page, when I have stated the source and cost 
in my note. 
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A AA OS A AC LL 
AN ABC OF “TELLING ALL” ABOUT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PUBLICITY PRIMER 


Attractively printed in two colors 
3rd ed. rev. 1948 103 pages, $1 


This third how-to edition includes a section on 
school library publicity, a practical publicity 
calendar, and bibliography. Contents include 
helpful suggestions on such problems as: 
BUDGET TACTICS 
TALKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 


GETTING INTO PRINT 
REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
POSTERS 


a on AT 
an abe of “telling all” | LECTURES pictures son NS 
about the: public library UBLICITY RECORD 


iby cs Mavla Di datenan: | SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS 
— ———s PUBLICITY ROUTINES 





The author is editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well known 
eaker on public relations and publicity at library schools, meetings, and 
b scsaagh in various parts of the country. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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mediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or TOUR OF including libraries 
may soon be found by our conducted by GE DL. ALExannee 
ooo alga Map Division, New York Public Library 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 15 COUNTRIES 








SS UNITED STATES * JUNE 24-AUG 16 
TOURIST $1240 °* CABIN $1350 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals Or KLM Flight $1395 JUNE 28-AUG 11 


For full details write for descriptive folder "'L 








current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Box 352 White Plains, N. Y. 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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international *pooksellers cient search services, a eniaaneel 

31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York 3, N. charge fer searching. Old Chelsea Station, Bex 22 New York t1, N.Y 

Coe MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
EDITION 
Today’s -rostes | p20 Yom | — OF THE DAY — 
AyTHORITICS $73 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 36, N. Y 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 issued semi-monthly 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Summer courses leading to the Master's Degree 
in Library Science will open June 20 at The Col- 
lege of Saint Catherine “in the land of 10,000 
lakes.” (See page 506.) Also at the University of 
Wichita, May 31. (See ad opposite.) 

For summer travellers, Gerard L. Alexander of 
the New York Public Library Map Division is con- 
ducting a grand tour of 15 European countries. 
(See page 575.) 

The famous Pitman Drawing Series is now avail- 
able in cloth bindings approved by the ALA. (See 
page 486.) 

For the first time, the WLB is carrying advertis- 
ing for a pocket book publisher. This is clearly a 
trend of the times, since more and more libraries 
are buying the reasonably priced pocket books to 
build up collections of best sellers and popular 
classics. Dell is adding new titles with this demand 
in mind. (See page 491.) 

Bro-Dart Industries announces the purchase of 
Library Efficiency Corporation of N.Y. This expan- 
sion, Bro-Dart claims, will give them the most com- 
plete and modern line library supplies, equip- 
ment and furniture. (See their ads on pages 493 
and 498 in this issue.) 





index to Advertisers 
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8 HOURS of school library science at Uni- 
versity of Wichita, May 31-July 29. Write 
Downing P. O’Harra, Librarian. 











POSITION WANTED: Mature woman 
wants work for summer or longer. Librarian 
in same senior high school for 15 years. De- 
gree, State permanent library certificate. 
Write Box E, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








, 


va 


JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: Two reference, 
one cataloging, Main Library. Also chil- 
dren’s, Bookmobile, N.Y. provisional certi- 
ficate, $3,600; professional certificate, $3,960; 
plus appropriate experience, Senior Librar- 
ian I, Bookmobile, $4,020. Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 














POSITIONS OPEN in Progressive Mid- 
west Public Library: 

Head of Circulation: Experience and ability 
to assume responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. 
Some book selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 
beginning salary $4565. 5 dy, 40 hr wk. 4 wks. 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. 

Head of Reference: Experience, ability to 
assume responsibility and develop service. Book 
selection in Ref. field. Grade 3 beginning salary 
—$4565. 5 dy. 40 hr. wk. 4 wis. vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Write Box D, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 











JOBS IN FAR AWAY PLACES Oppor- 
tunities available to Librarians in Alaska, 
Europe, Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. If you 
are a single woman, USS. citizen, age 21-40, 
have a degree in library science from a 
school accredited by the A.L.A., and one 
year of professional library experience, you 
meet the minimum requirements. Salaries 
$4205 to $5060 plus housing. For further 
information write: Special Services Recruit- 
ment Section, Overseas Affairs Division. 
Office of Civilian Personnel. Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 











CHILDRENS LIBRARIAN: Degree re- 
quired. Enthusiasm and desire to develop 
children’s programs also required. Beginning 
salary $3744 or $3936 depending upon educa- 
tion and experience. Application and desc rip- 
tion of position will be mailed on request. 
Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach 2, 
ali 
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NEW 
} CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
yearbook for |1954 























This just-publi 1954 annual of CURRENT 
geese BIOGRAPHY is filled with intimate close-ups of 
Now men-and women who ao made the year's i 

In Print - Some of the. 345 celebrities represented: 
Addams—Chief Justice Earl Warten—Leslie 
iit 8 William Holden—Wally Cox—Major General Wil- 
1954 liam F. Dean—Francisco Franco—Haile Selassie— 
Pierre Mendés-France—Viacheslav Molotoy—Charles 
1953 | A. Lindbergh — Henry Cabot ze, Jr. — Robert 
1952 Moses — Herbert Brownell, Jr. — Ibn Saud — 
1951 Artuto ‘Toscanini—Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
1950 Representing the United States are/two new Cabi- 
1949 net members, nine Governors, nine Senators and eight 
‘Congressmen. Other countries are represented by their 
1948 presidents, kings, prime ministers, ambassadors, and 
1947. outstanding artists, authors, and scientists. There are, 
moreover, five winners of Nobel Prizes, and four 
1946 winners of Pulitzer Prizes for 1953-54, afd two 
1945 recipients of “Oscars.” | 
Photograph portraits accompany each bi y- 








S sicdeh cen wrrarrpoct yy 4. 
many newspa and technical petiodi- 
dala Also. in this ‘Yearbook are acd appl ivceng 
an index by profession, 20 biographies of authors 
reprinted from the 1954 Wilson Library Builetin, 
and a cumulated index covering the years 1951-1954. 
Monthly issues of Current Biography are available.on 
subscription. ’ 


MONTHLY ISSUES, $4.0 year * YEARBOOKS, $6 each 
(foreign price, $6.4 year) + (foreign price, $8 each) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 uiversity venue, New York 52 
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These men are. 
* Nobel Prize Winners! 
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‘THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world ia usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 
© 10,000,000 words 


@ 10,000 pages 





mmc Otceunt, glatctoR SPENCER PRESS, INC, } gous N. MICHIGAN roan svuut, en aaa dt aamsees 


CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 








Readers’ 
Choice 

of 

Best Books 


A Monthly Selection 


March 1955 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 


Basso. View from Pompey’s Head 
THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 
STONE. Love is Eternal 
DaveNnporT. My Brother’s Keeper 
SETON. Katherine 

HyMANn. No Time for Sergeants 
YOuRCENAR. Memoirs of Hadrian 
GANN. Soldier of Fortune 
YeERBY. Benton's Row .. 

Du Maurier. Mary Anne 
MANKIEWICZ. Trial 

Marcu. The Bad Seed 

ArNow. The Dollmaker 

Patron. Good Morning, Miss Dove 
GouZzENKo. Fall of a Titan 
HunTER. Blackboard Jungle 


NONFICTION 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking 
Buck. My Several Worlds 

Rotnu. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

MAXWELL. R.S.V.P. 


Atpricn. Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs A. ........0cccecccceccccess 
Hecut. Child of the Century 

Cuase. Always in Vogue 

BristoL. TNT, the Power within You 

Rice. The Tumult and the Shouting 

Cecit. Melbourne 


Cuase. White Gate 
Hope. Have Tux, Wil) Travel 
Fermi. Atoms in the Family 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 


selecting 


ks to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BARKER, SHIRLEY 


Tomorrow the New Moon. Bobbs 1955 
354p $3.75 

“Follows the long conflict between desire 
and religious devotion in the life of Samuel 
Osborne, pictures the contrast between the man 
of earth and the man of the spirit, and reveals 
the bigotry in the Puritan Church of the early 
1700's.” Retail bookseller 


BARON, ALEXANDER, 1918- 


Golden Princess. Washburn 1954 378p 
$3.95 

Deals “‘with a 16th century war in Central 
America. Princess Marina was an Aztec of 
noble descent who became attached to the camp 
of Cortez when he was conquering Mexico and 
building Mexico City. She served as interpreter 
and guide in Cortez’ dealing with Montezuma 
and the Indians and became the mother of 
Cortez’ son Don Martin Cortez.” Library jour- 
nal 


BOWEN, ELIZABETH, 1899- 


World of Love. Knopf 1954 244p $3.50 

The story concerns an impoverished gen- 
teel Protestant family in southwestern Ireland, 
and the effect upon each one of its members of 
the finding of a packet of letters written by a 
man who had been killed in the First World 
War 


GRAVES, ROBERT, 1895- 


Homer’s Daughter. 
283p $3.95 
“Ulysses or Odysseus, according to the 
‘Odyssey,’ was shipwrecked on the way home 
from Troy and rescued by Nausicaa, daughter of 
an island king. (The author, builds upon this 
basis a detailed account, by Nausicaa, of her 


Doubleday 1955 


struggles with 120 suitors, her discovery of the 
castaways, their dispersal of the troublesome 
suitors, and her plan to write an epic poem 
about it.” Retail bookseller 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 


Sir Henry. Knopf 1954 187p $3 

“While Sir Henry, clinging to the chival- 
ric life, proceeds to Tintagel during the post- 
Arthurian times, he acquires ‘two’ maidens 
through his ineptnesses, and even begets a 
daughter before a sad fate catches up with him.” 
Library journal 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL, 1908- 


The Healer. Doubleday 1955 316p $3.95 
“Don Carter, tortured by the possibility 
that he has made a fatal mistake in a brain oper- 
ation, threatened with blackmail and deserted by 
his friends, puts his whole future at stake in 
another operation—on the one witness who can 
clear or condemn him.” Retail bookseller 


SNow, CHARLES PERCY, 1905- 


The New Men. 
$3.50 

The “new men” are a small group of nu- 
clear scientists and high government officials 
working together in England during the war. 
The author recounts the excitements and dan- 
gers of the great experiment, the conflicts be- 
tween scientist and bureaucrat, personified by 
the two brothers who are the principal char- 
acters of the story 


Scribner 1954 311p 


VAN DER Post, LAURENS, 1906- 


Flamingo Feather. Morrow 1955 341p 
illus $3.95 

A story “of conflict in Africa in which a 
pair of white men become involved with the 
active resistance of a great and ancient tribe of 
blacks determined, under instigation, not to re- 
main subordinate to colonial administration.” 
Publishers’ weekly 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALDRICH, RICHARD STODDARD, 1902- 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs A; an intimate 
biography of the great star. Greystone 
1954 414p 32plates $4.95 
Gertrude Lawrence's life on the stage and 
at home written by her husband 
Parts of this book appeared serially in the 
“Ladies home journal” 


ANDERSON, ERICA, 1914- 
World of Albert Schweitzer; a book of 
age ss. 9 with text and captions 
y Eugene Exman. Harper 1955 141p 
illus music $5 
“Photographs of Albert Schweitzer’s life 
on two continents, as a doctor in equatorial 
Africa, as a musician in Europe. The text, be- 
sides being biographical, gives expression to 
some of his philosophy.” Publishers’ weekly 


BARNES, Er1c WOLLENCOTT, 1907- 

Lady of Fashion; the life and the the- 
atre of Anna Cora Mowatt. Scribner 
1954 402p illus $4.75 

“When her husband's health failed Anna 

Cora Mowatt turned to the stage for a living. 

Her talents were so considerable, her personality 

so winning, and her conduct so impeccable that 

she not only succeeded in her own career but 

played an invaluable part in making acting a 

respectable profession.”” Bkl. 


BisHOP, JAMES ALONZO, 1907- 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by Jim 
Bishop; with illus. selected and ar- 
ranged by Stefan Lorant. Harper 1955 
304p illus maps $3.75 

The complete record of the dramatic events 
which occurred on the day Mr Lincoln was shot 
in Ford’s Theatre. The chapters start with one 
for 7 A.M. April 14, 1865 and close with one 

for 7 A.M. April 15, 1865 


CWIKLINSKI, JAN, 1901- 

Captain Leaves His Ship; the story of 
the Captain of the S.S. Batory, as told 
to Hawthorne Daniel. Doubleday 1955 
313p $4 

Incidents “include memories of author's 
boyhood in Horodenka, a Galician town; ex- 
periences during World War I invasion; intern- 

ment in the Netherlands during World War I; 

difficulties of a Polish sea captain facing grow- 

ing communist controls; details of ship opera- 
tion; and events which prompted him to leave 
his ship for protective custody in England.” 

Library journal 


HANSON, LAWRENCE 
Noble Savage; the life of Paul Gauguin 
by Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. 
Random House 1954 299p illus $5 


“This is a study of Gauguin the man. But 
as a man cannot be separated from his work we 
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have, where we thought it necessary, dealt at 
some length with his development as an artist.” 
Preface 

Based on new material from family letters 
and other manuscripts 


PEARSON, HESKETH, 1887- 
Sir Walter Scott; his life and person- 
ality. Harper 1954 295p illus $4 
This biography follows Sir Walter 
“through a long, busy and good life: loneliness 
in his lameness, tedium in a Calvanist home, 
the shift from the life of a barrister to the love 
of ballads and minstrelsy. He kept his author- 
ship of the novels a secret for years, while he 
struggled against monetary problems and luck- 
less romances. Then with final happiness in 
marriage, a wide circle of friends, success, and 
continued work despite ill health, his days were 
rich and varied.”” Kirkus 


SHEEAN, VINCENT, 1899- 
Mahatma Gandhi; a great life in brief. 
Knopf 1954 204p $2.50 
This biography emphasizes Gandhi's role 
in India’s struggle for nationhood. The author 
analyzes Gandhi's political power against the 
background of his ideas, beliefs and emotions 


ADVENTURE, BY PROXY 


CORBETT, JAMES EDWARD, 1875- 

Temple Tiger and More Man-eaters of 
Kumaon, by Jim Corbett. Oxford 
1954 197p illus $3 

Further stories of the author's experiences 
hunting tigers in India begun in the author's 
earlier book ‘“Man-eaters of Kumaon’’ 


TurRA, ENsIo, 1929- 
Raft of Despair. 
front $3 
Tiira and his friend, Ericsson, jumped ship 
to escape from the Foreign Legion. The author 
describes his 32 days on a small raft during 
which time Ericsson died of exposure and he 
himself fought heat, thirst, hunger and sharks 
before being rescued by a British freighter 


Dutton 1954 200p 


AFRICA 


REYNOLDS, REGINALD, 1905- 

Cairo to Cape Town; a pilgrimage in 
search of hope. Doubleday 1955 370p 
map $5 

The author, an Englishman, tells of his six 
months journey through Egypt, Sudan, Uganda, 

Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern and Southern 

Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. He 

comments on racial tensions, political and social 

conditions, native attitudes toward Europeans, 
and projects, government, mission and individu- 
al, that tend to promote progress 
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AMERICAN PIONEERING 


CARMER, CARL LAMSON, 1893- 


The Susquehanna; illus. by Stow Wen- 
genroth. Rinehart 1955 493p illus map 
(Rivers of America) $5 

“The Susquehanna was first broached by 
that controversial figure, John Smith; it became 
the focus of inter-colony warfare, Virginia, 

Maryland, Pennsylvania and even the tentacles 

of Connecticut with its greedy land claims. The 

Tory and Indian combined made it a battlefield 

again. And the Copperhead war intensified the 

peripheral conflicts of the Civil War. Industrial 
warfare played its part, with the Molly McGuire 
melodrama and its aftermath.” Kirkus 


GREENWOOD, AMY 


Rolling North; illus. by Lombard Jones. 
Crowell 1955 218p illus $2.50 

In 1950 “the Greenwood parents and three 
small sons began a 5,000-mile trek from Phila- 
delphia to a prospective home in Alaska. The 
author's description of the hectic 59-day jour- 
ney . . . conveys an awareness of road and 
weather hazards, and communicates the chal- 
lenge of this twentieth-century overland pioneer- 
ing venture. Bkl. 


KEYES, NELSON BEECHER, 1894- 
American Frontier; our unique heritage. 
Hanover House 1954 384p $3.50 


“A book to familiarize the reader with 
typical and unusual facts about Westward mi- 
gration and expansion, follows the course of 
history from Columbus—and his predecessors— 
to the 1880's when, as such, there was no longer 
a frontier as a challenge.” Kirkus 


ANIMALS 


LEwIs, GEORGE W. 


Elephant Tramp, by George Lewis as 
told to Byron Fish. Little 1955 278p 
$4 

George Lewis “relates his own adventures 
as a handler moving from circus to circus, to 
zoo—of his handling of Ziggy and his dream 

elephant, the mighty Tusko, who had such a 

reputation as a tough that no outfit would keep 

him. .. The perils of a handler, the personality 
of his charge, the thousand and one things only 

a lover can tell about his elephant and turn ‘to 

; virtues all are here.” Kirkus 


MARTINI, HELEN 


My Zoo Family. Harper 1955 295p illus 
$3.95 
An account of the author’s adventures as 
foster-mother to lions, tigers, leopards, gorillas, 
deer and other young animals belonging to the 
famous Bronx Zoo 


ASIA 


GOODFRIEND, ARTHUR 


Something Is Missing. . . With a post- 
script by James A. Michener. Farrar, 
Straus 1955 117p illus $3.50 

“This ;photographic, book is about Asia 
that part of Asia that stretches from the Pacific 
to Pakistan—and America. .. While recogniz 
ing that successful cooperation requires as much 

Asian effort as American, it deals primarily with 

America’s role in achieving harmony with the 

peoples of Asia.” The author 


SKREDE, WILFRED, 1921- 


Across the Roof of the World; tr. by 
M. A. Michael. Norton 1954 223p 
illus maps $3.50 

The story by a young Norwegian of his 
journey from Sweden to Canada to join the 
free Norwegian forces of World War II. His 
way took him across Russia and Turkestan, 
through the province of Sinkiang, over the 

Himalayas into India, and on to the sea 


TREVER, JOHN C. 1915- 


Cradle of Our Faith; the Holy Land. 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
1954 87p illus maps $3.75 

“Colored photographs with brief descrip- 
tive historical text and Biblical references por- 
tray the Holy Land, as the cradle of three great 
religious faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and 

Islam. The book, a project of the U.S. Junior 

Chamber of Commerce, is designed to demon- 

strate the unifying element of man’s faith in 


God.” BkI. 


EXPLORING—ABOVE 
AND BELOW 


CASTERET, NORBERT, 1897- 


Darkness Under the Earth; with sixteen 
pages of photographs. Holt 1954 174p 
illus map $3 

In the first part of this book the author 
tells of his experiences exploring the highest 
caves in the world situated in the Pyrénées. In 
the second part he points out the dangers of 
underground exploration 


RICHARDSON, ROBERT SHIRLEY, 1902- 


Exploring Mars. 
illus $4 

“Interwoven with the description of how 
flight to the various planets may be accom- 
plished, there is a detailed account of present- 
day knowledge concerning the orbit, surface 
characteristics, and atmosphere of Mars, and of 
the techniques employed in assembling such in- 
formation.” Library journal 


McGraw 1954 26I1p 





FIFTY MILLION 


PAUL, ELLIOTT HAROLD, 1891- 
Understanding the French. 
House 1955 184p $2.75 

First published in London by Muller, 1954 

In an excursion through the cities and 
provinces of France the author describes many 
characteristics of French life and temperament. 
Some of the topics covered are French food, love 

in France, furs, funerals, pets, tourist trade, etc. 


Random 


FOREIGN POLICY FOR U.S.A. 


FospicK, Dorotuy, 1913- 
Common Sense and World Affairs. Har- 
court 1955 207p $3.50 
The author “‘states and exemplifies a dozen 
maxims whose practice would lead towards a 
sounder relationship between the United States 
and the rest of the world. . . Her illustrations, 
taken from recent political developments show 
where nations have taken good and bad courses 
of action.” Kirkus 


HALLE, Louis JOSEPH, 1910- 
Civilization and Foreign Policy; an in- 
quiry for Americans; with an intro- 
Harper 


duction by Dean Acheson. 
1955 277p $3.75 

The author surveys “the world of the pres- 
ent divided mainly into nation states with the 
West the inheritor of Christendom. .. He ex- 
plores the nature of the challenge to America in 
terms of Soviet Russia and Communism, Russia 
and China. The question of what our policy 
should be is coolly considered—isolation, do- 
minion, coalition—with eyes open to practice 
and principle.’ Kirkus 

RANDALL, CLARENCE BELDEN, 1891 
Foreign Economic Policy for the United 
States. Univ. of Chicago Press 1954 
83p $1.95 

“Charles R. Walgreen Foundation lec- 
tures” 

A plea for freer trade among nations 
which the author believes will help achieve 
peace and stability. He emphasizes that this is 
his individual opinion, not that of his official 
position as Special consultant to President 
Eisenhower 


INSIDE MAN 


AsIMoV, ISAAC, 1920- 

Chemicals of Life: enzymes, vitamins, 
hormones. Abelard-Schuman 1954 
159p illus $2.50 

“The way enzymes control chemicals and 
cooperate with one another, and how vitamins 
and hormones help them work is explained in 
this book. The author also shows how their 
failure to work properly may cause diseases or 
death, and discusses the use of ‘wonder drugs’ 
in curing.” Huntting 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


PFEIFFER, JOHN EDWARD 
The Human Brain. Harper 1955 273p 
illus $3.75 

The author “describes the brain’s develop- 
ment from the first appearance of brain tissue 
in infancy and answers such questions as: What 
is memory? What is pain? What are dreams?, 
etc. He also tells what happens when the brain 
goes wrong, and takes the reader into labora- 
tories, operating theatres, and consultation 
rooms where mental illness is treated.” Hunt- 
ting 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


TRILLING, LIONEL, 1905- 
The Opposing Self; nine essays in criti- 
cism. Viking 1955 232p $3.50 

“Most of these essays were written as in- 
troductions to books” Preface 

Contents: The poet as hero: Keats in his 
letters; Little Dorrit; Anna Karenina; William 
Dean Howells and the roots of modern taste; 
The Bostonians; Wordsworth and the rabbis; 
George Orwell and the politics of truth; Flau- 
bert’s last testament; Mansfield Park 


PHILOSOPHY FOR TODAY 


LIPPMANN, WALTER, 1899- 
Essays in the Public Philosophy. Little 
1955 189p $3.50 
The author “thinks there are world citizens 
who believe in the tenents of ‘the public philos- 
ophy’, once basic to our democracy, and now 
almost forgotten. . . He feels that the democ- 
racies are ceasing to receive the traditions of 
civility, and are thereby cut off from a public 
philosophy. But he feels it still survives as a 
‘teen doctrine, that there still are obligations 
inding on all men:—the theory of property, 
freedom of speech, etc.”” Kirkus 
RUSSELL, BERTRAND ARTHUR WILLIAM 
RUSSELL, 3d EARL, 1872- 
Human society in ethics and politics. 
Simon & Schuster 1955 227p $3.50 

“The first nine chapters of this book were 
written in 1945-6, the rest in 1953, except 
Chapter II of Part II, which was the lecture I 
gave in Stockholm on the occasion of receiving 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. . . This book 
has two purposes: first, to set forth an undog- 
matic ethic; and second, to apply this ethic to 

various current political problems.” Preface 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BELL, KENSIL, 1907- 

Secret Mission for Valley Forge; map 
and decorations by Jim Talone. Dodd 
1955 246p illus map $2.75 

A novel about a teen-aged ensign in the 

Continental Army who made a daring foraging 

expedition, under the direction of Mad Anthony 

Wayne, to aid the starving troops quartered at 

Valley Forge in 1778. The story is based on 
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BELL, KENsiL—Continued 


fact and the author gives a clear picture of the 

countryside around Valley Forge and Wilming- 

ton 
BOTHWELL, JEAN 

Flame in the Sky; a story of the days 
of the prophet Elijah. Vanguard 1954 
160p illus $2.75 

A story set in Israel at the time of the 
prophet Elijah. The hero is a thirteen year old 

Assyrian country boy chosen to serve at the 

court of King Ahab and his queen, Jezebel. The 

picture of the life of this faraway time and of 
the conflict brought about by Jezebel’s attempts 
to introduce her own pagan religion into Israel 
are described. 

Day, BETH FEAGLES, 1924- 

Gene Rhodes, Cowboy (Eugene ManJove 
Rhodes) Illus. by Lorence F. Bj:ork- 
lund. Messner 1954 192p illus $3 

A “true story of a real cowboy who rode 
the range in New Mexico territory for thirty 

years and then settled in the East to become a 

fiction writer. He was only twelve when he got 

his first job as a wrangler with an outfit he 
worked with on and off for thirty years.”” Hunt- 
ting 

Ditton, Eiis, 1920- 

The San Sebastian. 

$2.75 
“The Irish coast is the setting for this mys- 
tery. One morning after a storm Pat discovered 
an abandoned vessel. A short time after he had 
towed her in, a strange group of characters— 
all interested in what happened to the ship— 
turned up.” Huntting 
HELMERICKS, HARMON, 1917- 

Arctic Hunter, by Bud Helmericks; with 
illus. by Henry Bugbee Kane. Little 
1955 142p illus map $3 

Follows “Oolak’s brother.” The author 

“describes another visit by Bob Hamilton, now 

16, to young Oolak’s Eskimo family at Cross 

Island in Arctic Alaska. Bob and Oolak hunt 

with the men and become men themselves as 

they face the dangers of the ice pack, or trapping 
or starving, and as Bob kills his first polar 
bear.”” Kirkus 

POHL, FREDERIK, 1919?- 

Undersea Quest, by Frederik Pohl and 
Jack Williamson. Gnome Press 1954 
189p $2.50 

A science fiction story which follows the 
underseas adventures of Jim Eden as he searches 
for his mysteriously vanished uncle who had 
been mining an uranium field located on the 
ocean floor 


Funk 1954 241p 


SUBTEEN 


BANKS, RICHARD 
The Mysterious Leaf; illus. by Irene 
Haas. Harcourt 1954 5ip illus $2.50 
“Three eccentric college professors and 
their housekeeper are given a strange mission 
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by a ragged little girl who comes to their house 
one day. They are to hold a leaf in their hands 
all winter, never letting it drop. They fulfill 
their task, not without difficulty, and discover 
they have been keeping spring alive.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


BARD, MARY 
Best Friends; illus. by Jill Elgin. Lippin- 
cott 1955 182p illus $2.50 
A story of friendship “as an American 
girl and a French girl share a year of family 
and school adventure in Seattle. Suzie Green is 
an outspoken energetic, normal sort of Ameri- 
can girl, eleven years old, and living with her 
mother, a widow and teacher. Then the Lang- 
dons, father and French-born daughter, move 
into the neighborhood.” Kirkus 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 

The Beech Tree; illus. by Kurt Werth. 
Day 1955 60p illus $2.50 

Grandfather was very old, and Mary Lou 
was Only eight, when he came to live with Mary 
Lou’s family. There were early signs of trouble, 
though, and Mary Lou was surprised to learn 
what was worrying her mother. How the fam- 

ily worked things out completes the story 


De Leeuw, ADELE LouisE, 1889- 
Expandable Browns, by Adéle and Cateau 
De Leeuw; illus. by Don Sibley. Little 
1955 145p illus $2.75 
The story of a family: how they grew and 
how people discovered what a wonderful time 
they had together and what fun it was to live 
with them and work and play and like each 
other the way they did 


LIPKIND, WILLIAM, 1904- 

Boy of the Islands; illus. by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. Harcourt 1954 55p illus 
$2.50 

A story of Hawaii in the days before its 
discovery of Captain Cook. ‘Young Lua, whose 
father had married the daughter of a chief from 

a neighboring island, finds himself in the midst 

of a political controversy. His uncle, the new 

chief, is exacting more taxes than the people of 

Lua’s island deem right and so a ‘peace’ party 

of canoes is sent out with Lua as a kind of 

ambassador. With his friendliness he turns the 
visit into a truly peaceful one.” Kirkus 


UcHIDA, YOSHIKO 

Magic Listening Cap; more folk tales 
from Japan; retold and illus. by Yo- 
shiko Uchida. Harcourt 1955 146p 

illus $2.50 
Contents: Magic listening cap; Terrible 
leak; Wrestling match of the two Buddhas; 
Magic mortar; Tubmaker who flew to the sky; 
Three tests for the prince; Deer of five colors; 
Golden axe; Mountain witch and the peddler; 
Man who bought a dream; Fox and the bear: 


Tiny god; Rice cake that rolled away; Grateful 
stork 





READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month, 


BairD, A. C. ed. Representative American 
Speeches: 1953-1954; and With Introduc- 
tions. Wilson, H.W. 1954 $1.75 (Ref- 
erence shelf, v26) 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE. Essays, 1953}; Motive 
and Method in The Cantos of Ezra 
Pound; Ed. by Lewis Leary. Columbia 
Univ. Press 1954 $2.75 


Hinbus, MILTON, ed. Leaves of Grass; One 
Hundred Years After. Stanford Univ. 
Press 1955 $5 


HOPKINS, KENNETH. Poets Laureate. Li- 
brary Pubs. 1955 $4.75 


HuGues, H. S.; Girmore, M. P. and Roz- 
WENC, E. C. eds. Teachers of History; 
Essays in Honor of Laurence Bradford 
Packard. Published for Amherst College 
by Cornell Univ. Press 1954 $5 


Martz, L. L. Poetry of Meditation; a Study 
in English Religious Literature of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. Yale Univ. Press 1954 
$5 (Yale Studies in English) 


SATURDAY Book; Founded by Leonard Rus- 
sell; Ed. by John Hadfield; Decorations are 
by Faith Jaques. Macmillan 1954 $5 


TRILLING, LIONEL. Opposing Self. 
1955 $3.50 


Viking 





